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Sidney Geist, whose detailed critique of Mme. 
Carola Giedion-Welcker’s new study of Bran- 
cusi appears this month, is now on a short 
stay as visiting professor at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois, where he is 
teaching sculpture. He will have a one-man 
show at the Tanager Gallery in New York this 
spring, His review of the Grove Press volume, 
Three Sculptors, appeared in ARTS last month. 


James R. Mellow, who reviews New York 
exhibitions regularly for ARTS, writes this 
month on the late American painter Alfred 
Maurer. Mr. Mellow’s essay on Eilshemius ap- 
peared in the April, 1959, number. 


Edouard Roditi continues this month his 
series of documentary interviews with European 
artists. Now resident in Rome, Mr. Roditi is 
conversant with the European art scene since 
his intimate association in the thirties with 
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Features 


Three hundred objects of ancient art, each superlative in its order, are currently 


22 Ancient Treasures at the Metropolitan 
on loan from members of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
26 Brancusi Sanctificatus BY SIDNEY GEIST 


A close reading of Carola Giedion-Welcker’s new book on the sculptor reveals much 
cosmic appreciation and little detailed analysis. 


30 The Maurer Enigma BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


The abundance of known facts in his career presents a screen behind which his 
real life ran its tragic course of frustration. 


36 Interview with Gabriéle Minter BY EDOUARD RODITI 


The associate of Kandinsky during his most productive years, this artist now 
recalls the heyday of the Blue Rider group. 
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Reviews by Donald Sutherland, George Woodcock and Alfred Werner. 


16 London BY ALAN BOWNESS 


The John Moores Liverpool Exhibition; Expressionists, German and English; a 


Lipchitz retrospective. 


18 Paris BY ANNETTE MICHELSON 


Michaux’s recent drawings at Cordier; Atlan and D. H. Lawrence; the annual 
“School of Paris”; Ragon’s La Peinture Actuelle; two collections. 


21 Rome BY JOHN LUCAS 


Sir Herbert Read’s “Moments of Vision”; his problems in definition and distinction; 
Klee at the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Moderna. 


42 Month in Review BY HILTON KRAMER 
Elmer Bischoff and the San Francisco school of “figuratives.” 


46 Margaret Breuning 

48 In the Galleries 

64 Where To Show 

66 Calendar of Exhibitions 


Surrealist and the other avant-garde groups. 


Donald Sutherland, who reviews the new 
Skira volume on Greek Painting, is professor 
of classical literature at the University of 
Colorado. He is the author of a critical study, 
Gertrude Stein: A Biography of Her Work 
(Yale), and numerous critical articles, His 
essay on “The Future of Pompeian Painting” 
appeared in the June, 1959, number. 


George Woodcock, a regular contributor, is 
a Canadian writer who lives in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. He has recently assumed 
the editorship of the new quarterly review, 
Canadian Literature, and has recently written 
books on travels in Mexico and Peru. 


Alfred Werner has been teaching a course 
in contemporary art at the City College of 
New York this past semester. He has in 


preparation a critical article on Ensor occa- 
sioned by Paul Haesaert’s new work on the 
Belgian visionary. 


On the Cover 


Constantin Brancusi, Torso of a Young 
Man (bronze, 1925); collection Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Staempfli. Reproduced from Carola 
Giedion-Welcker’s Constantin Brancusi (Bra- 
ziller). See Sidney Geist’s evaluation of the 
new book, pages 26-29. 


Forthcoming 


A special number devoted to the work of the 
American sculptor David Smith, with com- 
mentary by Hilton Kramer and an essay by 
Smith on his own work . . . Annette Michel- 
son writes on the new Surrealism exhibition 
in Paris and the Max Ernst retrospective 
. .. a color feature on the Courbet show in 
Philadelphia and Boston... 
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LETTERS 


The Guggenheim Museum 


To the Editor: 
My congratulations to you on your sharp-eyed 
survey of the new Guggenheim Museum [Month 
in Review,” December]. The structure has been 
discussed too much in terms of “the only Wright 
edifice in New York” and “an architectural mile- 
stone in civic history.” It was high time somebody 
took an actual look at the place and gave it an 
unawed examination. 
Rosert CHARDON 
New York City 


To the Editor: 

Your attack on the Guggenheim Museum has me 
thoroughly mystified. Wright’s superb architecture 
—akin to Bavarian-Austrian Baroque church in- 
ai detracted me from seeing, study- 
i 





ing and enjoying the paintings on display to my 
heart's content. The concept of the three-sided 
wall niche, so well used at our National Gallery, 
is here applied to advantage. No painting looks 
over your shoulder from a fourth wall. Every 
foor has a small area, dimly lighted, for rest 
and meditation. The elevators help you to skip 
floors if you wish. Contrary to many reports, the 
lighting brings out the full intensity of every 
color in each painting. Wright and Sweeney do 
not BURY painting; they add life to it. 
HeEtmutT von ERFFA 
Department of Art 
Rutgers State University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


To the Editor: 
Wright’s Guggenheim building exists as architec- 
ture, after all, as any building should, but few 
j now do. Is the Whitney Museum to be preferred, 
or the pigeon-hole Modern Museum building? 
Are you afraid for the art of painting that you 
should carry on so about a structure so command- 
ing as Wright’s? In fact, it does a service to the 
collection of paintings, and to those who view 
them. The Bonnard and the Cézanne stand up, 
and are not in any way disturbed by their being 
shown as they are. The bad paintings, and that 
goes for most of the contemporary Americans in 
the show, look just like what they are. In the 
Whitney and the Modern, everything looks just 
| the same, all leveled out. 
Harry Hopson 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








To the Editor: 
Although I disagree with you about the Guggen- 
heim building, I must acknowledge that you made 
an important distinction between the architect’s 
plans for the building and Mr. Sweeney’s rear- 
Tangements. But in your discussion you really 
backed away from the important connection be- 
‘ween the ramp and natural, varying light, 
although you admit that the use of such light ful- 
fills the function of the ramp. I expect that were 
you examining a painting by a master which had 
n retouched by a commercial artist you would 

not deal out your condemnation for the final 
appearance so equally. 

ANGELA OAKES 

Stamford, Connecticut 





Interview with Hannah Hoch 


To the Editor: 


,Want to express my appreciation of the “Inter- 
wew with Hannah Hoch” in your December issue. 
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Mr. Roditi has come up with a piece that is not 
only fascinating for its “human interest,” but 
valuable for the side lights it throws on an 
important and too little documented phase of 
modern art. 
LEopotp KOEHLER 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


Chinese Art 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Thwaites’ article on the Chinese painting 
show in Germany [December, 1959] concludes 
with several comments that are difficult for me 
to understand. He is apparently saying that this 
is an art “without expression,” that “It has all 
of beauty save the heart.” 

It may be stretching the point, but I believe 
Randall Jarrell remarks in Poetry in Our Age that 
we find unfamiliar things obscure and incom- 
prehensible. 

If it were not for the heart, and the sensibil- 
ities very close to it, I doubt if there would be 
any Chinese art at all. Must the evidence of the 
heart be only nonobjective lumps that “seem 
to move in space” in order that the critic recog- 
nize it? 

Patricia WALSH 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for the handsome display of selections 

from the German exhibition of Chinese art. And 

Mr. Thwaites nicely combined his own under- 

standing observation with an intelligent question- 

ing of his contemporaries on their reactions . . . 
Joun Morrison 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Critics of American Painting 


To the Editor: 
I am in complete agreement with your criticism 
[“Month in Review,” October] of Hess’s book on 
De Kooning. If one was confused before reading 
it, the confusion turned to incredulity at such 
double talk. Can it possibly be that this is the 
essence of De Kooning’s latest paintings? Can 
they be explained in understandable English? ... 
Rose Evans 
Brooklyn, New York 


Request for Information: Tom Benrimo 


To the Editor: 
We are seeking information regarding the early 
paintings of the late Tom Benrimo, in particular 
those done prior to 1939. We are compiling a 
complete catalogue of his work, and are eager to 
learn the current whereabouts of paintings of this 
period, or anything that may be known by your 
readers regarding them. Any information received 
will be greatly appreciated and invaluable to our 
work, 
DonaLp S. VocEL, Director 
Valley House Gallery 
Route 7, Box 394X 
Dallas 30, Texas 


Correction 


To the Editor: 

Though two errors in your December “People in 
the Arts” column may not have been yours, I would 
much appreciate your correcting them. I was not 
“the introducer of modern German art to the 
American public.” W. R. Valentiner, Katherine 
Dreier, J. B. Neumann and others preceded me by 
many years. And it was not I but Andrew Carnduff 
Ritchie who organized “Twentieth-Century German 
Art” at the Museum of Modern Art in 1957. 


Atrrep H. Barr, Jr. 


New York City 
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AUCTIONS 


American Contemporaries Figure in Coming Auction 












A sax of modern paintings, drawings and prints, scheduled for the afternoon of Friday, January 22, at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York, will include a number of oils by contemporary American 
artists as well as works by turn-of-the-century masters. The works derive from the collection of Philip 
J. Savage and from other owners. 

Among the contemporary artists represented are Adolph Gottlieb, Robert Motherwell and Richard 
Diebenkorn. European contemporaries include Dietz Edzard, Serge Poliakoff, Leopold Survage and 
Carzou. 

The category of drawings offers papers by Corot, Rodin, Degas, Cassatt, Maillol, Laurencin, 
Pascin, Dufy and Derain. Among the prints are Toulouse-Lautrec’s Cycle Michael, Léger’s Man with 
Dog, a Composition by Braque and Picasso’s End of the Bullfight. A small group of ceramics by 
Picasso is also included. 

Works in the January 22 sale will be on exhibition at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 980 Madison 
Avenue, beginning Saturday, January 16. 


— 


Jacopo Bellini’s Nativity Brings £15,500 at Sotheby’s 


A Nativity by Jacopo Bellini was auctioned for £15,500, approximately $43,400, in an old-master sale 
at Sotheby’s of London on December 9. This price marked the top bid in the important sale of works 
deriving from the collection of the late Charles Loeser and the estate of the late R. Dooyes, as well as 
from other sources. 

Other notable prices in the sale were the following: Bartolomeo Veneto’s The Virgin and Child, 
£4,600; Jan (Velvet) Brueghel’s Landscape with Travelers, £4,400; Taddeo Gaddi’s Crucifixion, 
£4,000; Pieter Brueghel the Younger’s Village Festival, £3,200; Jacopo del Casentino’s The Annuncia- 
tion, £3,200; Neri di Bicci’s Tobias and the Angel, £2,850; Bernardo Daddi’s St. Dominic, £2,800; 
Jacopo del Casentino’s Dormition of the Virgin and Madonna and Child Enthroned, £2,800 each. 

The Sotheby sale of December 9, which included 159 lots, totaled £120,502, approximately $337,400. 


Diminutive Cézanne Sold for $32,000 in Sair Auction 


Dcsnen's diminutive Vénus et l’Amour, measuring only some eight inches square, recently brought 
$32,000 at auction in New York. The work was one of ninety-five items comprising Parke-Bernet’s 
December 9 sale of modern paintings, drawings and sculpture from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Sair and from other owners. 

In the same sale Monet’s Portrait of Suzanne brought $27,500; Cassatt’s The Sisters, $26,000; Henri 
Rousseau’s View of St. Cloud, $25,000; and Pissarro’s La Seine Prise du Pont Neuf (Hiver), $23,000. 
Among works by more recent artists a landscape by Soutine was sold for $17,000 and a still life by 


paintings: 


TRIVIGNO 


Jan. 9-25 


JACQUES SELIGMANN 


5 East 57th St. 





Juan Gris for $14,000. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


January 6 & 7, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Books: January 6; art: January 7. Pre- 
Columbian art, Egyptian antiquities and Syrian 
glass, from James Arthur Ewing and other owners; 
books on Mexico and Central America, collected 
by the late D. Enrique Freyman, former Cultural 
Attaché of the Mexican Government in Paris, sold 
by order of a Swiss private owner. Early artifacts 
offer a number of Mochica effigy jugs, a Chimu 
stylized gold mask and other Chimu objects, a 
few Inca hammered-silver vessels, a Manabi sculp- 
lured stone throne, and other pieces of Peruvian 
and Ecuadorian origin. Mexican and Central 
American art of this period features a representa- 
tive group of Nayarit and Colima specimens, as 
well as Aztec, Vera Cruz, Guerrero and other 
examples. Also in the sale are small groups of 
yptian antiquities and Roman and Syrian glass. 
The Freyman library contains works on primitive 
languages, ancient art, the history of contemporary 
times, as well as excellent color facsimiles of 
Mayan and other codices. Exhibition now. 


January 8 & 9, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, French furniture, old porcelains, silver, 
paintings, bronzes, from various sources including 
namin Duveen and Lucille Dunscombe. Fea- 
tured furniture of the eighteenth century includes 
a graceful Louis XV tulipwood marquetry table 
@ ecrire by Pierre Pioniez (M.E., 1765), cele- 
brated for his small meubles de luxe; a Louis 
XVI acajou and tulipwood marquetry table da 
ecrire, mounted in bronze doré; a Louis XV tulip- 
wood and kingwood bureau plat, its top of ser- 
Pentine contour; a Régence palissandre bow-front 
commode ; other commodes, secrétaires, poud- 
reuses and dining and occasional tables. A selec- 
tion of seat furniture features a suite of six Louis 
carved and gilded fauteuils. A selection of 
€corative paintings of various schools, Three six- 
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The December 9 sale at Parke-Bernet brought a total of $499,000. 


teenth-century Florentine bronzes, an excellent 
Anatomical Figure and a pair of Centaurs, at- 
tributed to Giovanni da Bologna, and a bronze by 
Coysevox. Oriental and needle-point rugs and 
Brussels and other tapestries. Exhibition now. 


January 13 & 14, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Jade and other semi-precious mineral 
carvings, Chinese porcelains, ivory and other ob- 
jects of art, Siamese sculpture, from an Eastern 
art museum and other sources. Exhibition from 
January 9. 


January 15 & 16, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. English and American furniture and 
decorative objects, paintings, from the estates of 
the late James B. Kennedy and other sources. 
Exhibition from January 9. 


January 19 & 20, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. American and English first editions, 
bound sets, manuscripts, from libraries of Roy U. 
Wood and others. Exhibition from January 9. 


January 22, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Modern paintings, drawings and prints, property 
of Philip J. Savage and other owners. (For details 
see story above.) Exhibition from January 16. 


January 23, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French furniture and decorations, property of 
Mrs. Hugh Chisholm, Jr., and other owners. Ex- 
hibition from January 16. 


January 28, at 2:15 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Rare Aubusson, Bessarabian, needle-point, Savon- 
nerie and Oriental rugs; Part II (Final) of the 
liquidation of the entire stock of Ohan Berberyan. 
Exhibition from January 23. 
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Al Greco Fran Lawner 
Roberta Thorpe Peter Blank 
Leah Gold Lenore Goldberg 
Abraham Graber Jan. 18-30 


international Art Galleries 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 





Samuel Adler 


Richard A. Kimball 


Prizewinners in the Sixty-third American Exhi- 
bition of the Art Institute of Chicago have 
been announced. The top prize, the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan Art Institute Medal and Prize of 
$2,000, was awarded to Isamu Noguchi for his 
sculpture The Self. Other awards were made to 
sculptor Louise Nevelson, painters Hans Hof- 
mann, Franz Kline, Philip Guston, Joyce 
Treiman, Nathan Oliveira and Andrew Wyeth, 
and collage-maker Joseph Cornell. The award 
jury consisted of painter Robert Motherwell, 
Otto Wittman, Jr., director of the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art, and Alfred Frankenstein, art critic 
for the San Francisco Chronicle. The forty-six 
artists included were selected for the diversity of 
styles they represent by critic Katherine Kuh 
and Frederick A. Sweet, curator of American 
painting and sculpture at the Institute. The exhi- 
bition, which opened December 2, will remain on 
view through January. 


Samuel Adler (above) is the visiting artist this 
year at the University of Illinois at Urbana. 


The American Academy of Arts and Letters 
has announced the election of three new members: 
Robert Penn Warren, novelist and poet; Virgil 
Thomson, composer; and Eero Saarinen, archi- 
tect. The Academy’s membership is limited to fifty 
men and women chosen for this special distinction 
from the two hundred and fifty members of the 
parent body, the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Formal induction of the new members 
will take place in May. The Academy also recent- 
ly elected officers for 1960. Douglas Moore, 
composer and professor of music at Columbia 
University, has been elected president, and other 
new officers are composer Aaron Copland, author 
John Hersey and painter Leon Kroll. The 
officers were announced by Mark Van Doren, 
retiring president. 


Richard A. Kimball (above), architect, has 
been appointed director of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. He assumes his duties January 
1, upon the resignation of Laurence P. Roberts, 
who has headed the Academy for the past twelve 
years. A graduate of Yale, Mr. Kimball is now 
vice-president of the Yale University Council and 
an associate in the architectural firm of Gugler 
and Kimball, designers of the memorial chapel 
at Anzio Beach in Italy. 


Edward John Stevens, Jr. (above), has been 
appointed director of the Newark School of 
Fine and Applied Art. Mr. Stevens has shown 
his work at the Weyhe Gallery in New York and 
is represented in public and private collections 
throughout the country. 
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Edward J. Stevens Donald B. Goodall 


Donald B. Goodall (above) has been appointed 
chairman of the art department of the University 
of Texas at Austin. He will also direct the Uni- 





versity Art Museum. Mr. Goodall has been a | 


teaching fellow at the University of Chicago and | 
at Harvard University, and has served on the art | 


faculties of the Universities of Texas and South- 
ern California. His appointment coincides with 
the initiation of plans for expanded studio and 
museum facilities at the university in Austin. 


Frank P. Graham has succeeded John E, 
Canaday as chief of the Division of Education at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Mr. Graham 
is a graduate of the Pennsylvania State College, 
with a B.S. degree in architecture, and has taught 
architectural design and the history of architec- 
ture at Kansas State College. He has pursued his 
professional studies abroad, and before joining the 
museum staff held the position of chief of the 
housing and redevelopment section of the Land 
Planning Division of the City of Philadelphia. 


The election of James Hopkins Smith, Jr., to 
the board of trustees of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York has recently been announced. 
Mr. Smith is the director of several large corpora- 
tions in this country, and also serves as a trustee 
for a number of public-service organizations. From 
1953 to 1956 he was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air. 


The Howard C. Wise Gallery of Cleveland, 
Ohio, which shows contemporary American and 
European art, will open a gallery at 50 West 57th 
Street in New York next month. The paintings of 
Milton Resnick will be shown first in the new 
gallery, and one-man shows of paintings by Ed- 
ward Dugmore, Stephen Pace and Ernest 
Briggs will follow. 


NEWS NOTES 


The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust has made a grant of $300,000 for the pur 
pose of financing the Carnegie Internation 
Exhibition of Contemporary Painting and Sculp 
ture for the years 1961, 1964 and 1967. James 
M. Bovard, president of the Carnegie Institute 
cites the Mellon Trust as having made possible 
three of the Pittsburgh Internationals which havt 
been held since the Second World War, as wel 
as several special exhibitions in the departmeml 
of fine arts at the institute. The Mellon Trust § 
also the donor of the National Gallery of Art ™ 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art in New 
Orleans resumed its activities recently with 
the opening of two featured exhibitions in its 
newly renovated galleries. Also installed is a dis- 
play of works from the museum’s collection. The 
main exhibition, entitled “Early Masters of Mod- 
em Art,” presents a showing of fifty-six works 
from a private collection, lent anonymously by a 
New Orleans family. The extensive catalogue for 
the show, which emphasizes Impressionist paint- 
ings, includes an introduction by John Rewald. 
The other featured exhibition honors the con- 
temporary painter Fritz Bultman, who spent his 
early years in New Orleans. 


The Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has announced the receipt of a gift of 
$250,000 from the estate of Mrs. Mae Cadwell 
Rovensky. The gift is to be used for the purpose 
of arranging and maintaining paintings and porce- 
lains from her collection which have been given 
to the museum by Mr. John E. Rovensky in mem- 
ory of his wife. Although the major part of Mrs. 
Rovensky’s collection was dispersed in a notable 
sale in New York in 1957, there remain important 
paintings and porcelains that will be housed in 
the Atheneum. Among them are Rembrandt’s Por- 
trait of Saskia and works by Romney and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 


| The Alumni Association of the Brooklyn Mu- 


seum Art School has announced the establish- 
ment of a memorial scholarship in’ honor of 
Edgar Craig Schenck, late director of the 
Brooklyn Museum, who died on November 16. 
The Edgar Craig Schenck Memorial Scholarship 
will be given to a full-time student of art chosen 
after consideration by the executives of the 
Brooklyn Museum Art School. 


Obituaries 


The British painter Sir Stanley Spencer 
died in Buckinghamshire on December 14 
at the age of sixty-eight. His paintings, 
whose rejection by the Royal Academy in 
1935 led to his resignation, depict Biblical 
scenes and are set in his native Cockham 
and peopled with his neighbors. 


Alexander Bing, retired partner in the 
New York real-estate firm of Bing and 
Bing, a collector of contemporary American 
art and a painter himself, died on Novem- 
ber 29 at the age of eighty-one. Mr. Bing 
was a trustee of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art and a benefactor of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 


Frederic A. Whiting, the first director of 
the Cleveland Museum, and a president of 
the American Federation of Art from 1928 
to 1935, died in Framingham, Massachusetts, 
on December 20. He was eighty-seven. 


Mitchell Samuels, chairman and co- 
founder in 1907 of French and Co., New 
York art dealers, died on November 30. He 
was seventy-nine years old. During his 
career Mr. Samuels acted as adviser and 
agent for some of this country’s most not- 
able collections, among them the Grace 
Rainey Rogers. His special interest in 
tapestries led most recently to the assem- 
bling of a set of seventeenth-century works 
known as the “Constantine Tapestries,” 
now in the Philadelphia Museum. 
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The Coming Political Breakthrough 


Tix forthcoming presidential election this year poses some inter- 
esting questions for the current art scene. Will Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller be the first American president to hang a Jackson Pollock 
in the White House? Will Mr. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., become an 
Assistant Secretary of State for Cultural Affairs—a kind of Archi- 
bald MacLeish of the Rockefeller administration? (This would be 
in keeping with the public prestige which museum directors now 
enjoy over poets, and with the degree to which museum exhibitions 
have displaced literature as a symbol of serious culture in the 
public mind.) Most important of all is the basic international 
question: Will Abstract Expressionism bring an end to the Cold 
War? 

This last will no doubt sound frivolous to outsiders who still 
cling to the belief that the survival of the West depends on stale 
stuff like NATO, economic assistance to underdeveloped countries 
and so on—the old political-military-technical solutions. “We” 
know that in the end it will be those underground Action Painters 
behind the Iron Curtain who will effect a true international dé- 
tente. Picasso, in painting a dove as the symbol of world peace, 
only succeeded in showing how he had lost touch with the times. 
The real emblem of peace will be a bucket of paint thrown (meta- 
phorically, that is to say) from New York to Moscow. 

The issue is clearly joined; and our NATO allies, who have 
often been accused of lagging in their responsibilities by political 
busybodies who don’t yet grasp the point, are every day seizing 
the initiative. The “Documenta” exhibition was an emphatic dem- 
onstration of West Germany’s reliability in this struggle—so em- 
phatic, indeed, that France has lately developed some visible 
anxieties over maintaining her position in the front ranks. The 
crash program which the French have now launched in search not 
only of an able team of Abstract Expressionist practitioners but— 
such is the pitch of their fervor—of a native history as well, should 
calm any doubts we might have had about French participation in 
this crucial international struggle. General de Gaulle may appear 
to be pushing for his own arsenal of nuclear bombs, but anyone 
can see that it is only a rhetorical smoke screen behind which M. 
Malraux is busily marshaling his arsenal of facts on the history 
of the informel in Paris. (How wonderful, by the way, that the 
author of Man’s Fate has at last found a new task worthy of his 
talents! ) 

In the light of such developments, several related issues sud- 
denly take on a new look. All that talk about the “liberation of 
Eastern Europe by the late John Foster Dulles did have a meaning 
after all, it seems: the Poles, at least, have been liberated from 
Socialist Realism and are now reported to be painting primarily in 
the Abstract Expressionist idiom. There has even been an an- 
nouncement that the Museum of Modern Art—anticipating perhaps 

Mr. Barr’s future role in the government—will stage a Polish ex- 
hibition. This, surely, marks the turning point for Eastern Europe 
—not, as we had been mistakenly led to believe. such minor matters 





EDITORIAL 


us the “June Days” in East Berlin or the Hungarian Revolution. 

On what other conceivable basis could Communist Poland and 
Fascist Spain reach an agreement of international importance? Yet, 
in this sphere, where Abstract Expressionism is truly the language 
of international understanding, the Poles and the Spaniards are 
said to speak with an inspiring unanimity. President Eisenhower’s 
visit to Franco was only an epilogue, after all, to Senor Tapiés’ 
victory in Pittsburgh last year. (This is what we mean when we say 
an artist is truly avant-garde. ) 


sees or later there will be those who will claim that this swel- 
ling international understanding, which so warms the hearts of en- 
lightened men everywhere in the world, is not an unmixed blessing. 
Every age produces its quota of die-hards, cynics, reactionaries, 
pessimists, mavericks and scoundrels, and they should not be paid 
the slightest attention. If they claim that this thinned-out interna- 
tional variety of Abstract Expressionism is the perfect vehicle for 
the emptiest kind of “understanding”’—the kind in which abso- 
lutely nothing of importance is at stake—then they should be told 
to shut up and stop rocking the boat. If they point out that at best 
its appeal is the completely negative one of nullifying the rhetoric 
of the past and, at worst, a convenient window dressing for pollit- 
ical maneuvers in which artists and their works are used as cynically 
as surplus grain for purposes that artists will have no voice in de- 
termining, then we can see how hopelessly at odds they are with 
the new international atmosphere. Anyone with an ounce of intel- 
ligence can see that this thing is the biggest development on the 
international political-cultural scene since the Popular Front—that. 
in fact, it is a popular front on a wider, vaster scale than anything 
heretofore conceived. And men of good will, enlightenment, vision, 
capital investment and political intelligence will want to welcome 
it as such, firm in their belief that it will answer all our ideological, 
emotional and intellectual needs for the foreseeable future. 


H.K. 
FLASH! 


Although he once bought ebony heads in Nigeria and owns a 
Picasso or two, Adlai E. 
either party as a connoisseur, and nobody ever thought he would 
battle Governor Rockefeller for the Art Students League vote. 

But Mr. Stevenson said yesterday that he had become interested 
in abstract expressionism... . 

In fact, Mr. Stevenson visited three New York studios last Friday 
to learn more about such abstract expressionists as Mark Rothko, 


Stevenson has never been regarded by 


a creator of wild shapes, Adolph Gottlieb, who paints large and 
expensively, and Franz Kline, who now can make $7,000 a painting 
but who, in 1952, painted “Vote for Adlai” posters for nothing. . . . 

“Mr. Stevenson seemed very keen, very keen in my studio,” Mr. 
Gottlieb recalled yesterday... . 


—From The New York Times, December 23, 1959. 





BOOKS 


GREEK PAINTING. Text by Martin Robertson. 
Skira. $25.00. 


Due thaumaturgic Skira series, having encom- 
passed within its format (square, solidly bound 
books containing each a small cultural fortune 
in color plates with an expert running commen- 
tary) such painting as Roman, Etruscan, Byzan- 
tine, etc., has now been moved by sheer historical 
inclusiveness or perhaps bravado to include Greek 
painting—of which properly there is nothing 
extant. This volume is twice as amusing as the 
others and in its way as handsome. 

Since all Greek mural and easel painting is lost, 
except for some few disheartening scraps, there is 
next to nothing to photograph but vase paintings, 
and they are more drawing than painting. Worse, 
they vary only slightly from two colors—black and 
dull red. A volume of color plates on this basis? 
Another volume of Greek vases? 

Naturally not. So we begin with a few lively 
plates of pre-Greek or Minoan painting which, if 
they have nothing at all to do with Greek paint- 
ing, are more colorful and more painterly than 
anything Greek; and we end with a Macedonian 
pebble mosaic, a Sicilian pot and two Pompeian 
murals, which were all derived in part from Greek 
painting. But for the main and middle stretch we 
inevitably have vase paintings and more vase 
paintings, with as many white-grounded lekythoi 
and cups as are presentable, to interrupt the all 
too prevailing black-and-reddish. 

The arrangement is very clever, but made almost 
otiose by an effect which must have startled even 
the editors: the tedious earth-reds turn out, when 
presented together this way, to be entrancingly 
varied—from gold and ocher to orange and a 
whole series of deep and bright off-reds. It may 
take a special interest in Greek vases to make this 
interesting, but I find the adventure in tonalities 
inside a narrow color range a revel and a revela- 
tion, and can almost regret the episodes of purple, 
white, green and blue, which many of the plates 
are selected to afford. 

At any rate the color ought to be enough for 
anyone who does not expect a Tiepolo or a Matisse 
of Greek pottery. The book is also quite a good 
exhibition of Greek draftsmanship and not a bad 
one of decorative design and ceramics. 

But it has its title to live up to. The pots and 
details are often chosen as the closest pictorial 
evidence we have of what Greek painting proper 
must have been like. So, for example, the fine, 
florid decorative manner of Corinthian pot paint- 
ing is skimped in favor of some rather dull 
Athenian or Argive bits because they suggest a 
mural manner or subject. And we have to look 
again at the Argonaut vase because it presumably 
derives from the lost murals of Polygnotos and 
Mikon. Not that I much mind looking again, but 
why try to imagine the work of Polygnotos when 
there are visible vases to look at? 

There may well be a romance to many readers 
in imagining lost masterpieces on the faint sug- 
gestions of devices and styles in minor works; and 
to historians and theorists of art or of culture 
any fact or artifact remotely connected with a 
great Greek painter must have its portentousness; 
but a focus on the invisible does tend to dim the 
view of the minor works which we can see. Hap- 
pily the focus of this book is not fixed. The plates 
are chosen as often for their pictorial as for their 
evidential interest, and the text by Professor 
Robertson, while claiming to pursue “mostly” 
the invisible, does pay a great deal of attention 
to the pictures in the book. And for semipopular 
purposes it keeps up a very engaging play be- 
tween historiography and Mayfair babble. 
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The subject at large being what it is—an ex- 
travagant mixture of fact and fancy, triviality and 
grandeur—I think only the English mind can 
handle it gracefully. The present text is a triumph 
in the elegant expression of incoherence, delightful 
if you have come to be at all fond of that gentle- 
manly mentality which discusses Mycenae in terms 
of bird watching, aspects of Dante in terms of 
Jane Austen, begins Greek literature with Beowulf, 
and defines man as a creature who needs four 
meals a day. In this tradition Professor Robertson 
can say a certain pot is “not unlike a poem by 
Campion.” Take it or leave it, but it is more fun 
to take it. And who so square as to contend that 
the pot is very unlike a poem by Campion? 

Aside from the light-mindedness or whimsi- 
cality which is a panache of British scholarship 
at its best and has waved through this particular 
field earlier (atop Sir John Beazley), the text has 
more obvious advantages by being British. It pro- 
ceeds not on critical ideas but on taste. It is quite 
aware of such crude notions as formalism and 
naturalism, ethos and pathos, surface and depth, 
action and being, but applies them only in pass- 
ing, having natively no superstition about the 
relevance of philosophical categories to art or 
anything else. The informality of its critical 
thought is, moreover, in keeping with a presenta- 
tion of minor art, where taste brings one closer to 
the intentions of the object. 

The cardinal values in this taste—apart from 
exclamations like poor and beautiful—appear to 
be the fine, the exquisite and above all the careful 
in observation and execution. A liking for such 
workmanly values puts Professor Robertson in 
sympathy with an unusual number of vases and 
gives him at least a close point of view on many 
more. An attitude composed of larger ideas and 
more splendid values would not sustain so well 
the play of his most remarkable gift—the sense 
of complex particulars. One may reasonably not 
expect of the British and their empiricism an 
illumination of anything but particulars, but with 
particulars they are incomparable. Hence their 
novels; and this text is not unlike a novel in the 
English manner—a “paradise of the loose end,” 
as Henry James put it, but bristling with vivid 
individual detail afloat in a traceable syntax. 

Of a painting of Herakles and the Stymphalian 
birds Professor Robertson says, “The hero with 
his sling is a large, simple figure; and the birds, 
their plumage gaily splashed, sailing the water 
or rising about him with a clangour (one feels) 
of wings and cries, make one hesitate to repeat 
that Greek painters had no feeling for nature, 
though it is nature curiously transformed.” Though 
the hero is not a simple figure, and one could 
quarrel with almost every word in the sentence, 
with the abysmal “curiously” and the off-the-teeth 
manner, still the exact effect of the painting is 
there. Curiously, very curiously, but all there. 

The text naturally is packed with reliable infor- 
mation charmingly put, but its distinction is in 
the uncanny verbal rendition of particular quali- 
ties. Though insensitive to line in the abstract, to 
spots in the abstract, and very prone to literature, 
to nature, and to domesticity, it still does convey 
the essential expression of almost any figurative 
complex it deals with. Its light plays through a 
fog but does illuminate. 


Donald Sutherland 


EMAKIMONO: THE ART OF THE JAPA- 
NESE PAINTED HAND-SCROLL. Foreword 
and photography by Akihisa Hasé, text by Pro- 
fessor Dietrich Seckel. Pantheon Books. $35.00. 


Ves emaki is the Japanese picture scroll, and 
traditionally the term is applied not to the vertical 
scrolls for hanging on pillars and walls which are 
familiar in the West, but to the scroll of horizontal 
format, which the amateur views in successive 


scenes as he lays it before him and opens it from 
right to left. It is a form of painting which lends 
itself to narrative purposes, and it was first prac. 
ticed by the aristocratic court painters who gaye 
pictorial form to the medieval romances and 
chronicles. Later other purposes were served by 
the emaki. Emakimono, the volume under reviey, 
offers a representative selection of the art of the 
narrative scroll, and it includes not merely part 
of a twelfth-century scroll based on the Tale of 
Genji by the Lady Murasaki and sections of the 
thirteenth-century Heiji-Monogatari-Emaki, which 
records some of the knightly wars that led to the 
establishment of the shogunate, but also extracts 
from religious scrolls telling the lives of saints 
and part of the Nenjai-Gydji-Emaki, the sevep. 
teenth-century copy of a lost scroll prepared by 
the twelfth-century court painter Mitsunaga to 
record the annual festivals at the imperial court, 

The best of the emaki were painted between the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries; even then there 
were comparatively few of them, since their prepa. 
ration involved a long and careful process of 
painting, and they were therefore made mostly 
for imperial and aristocratic patrons or for wealthy 
temples. Of those that have survived, most are 
preserved in Japan as national treasures, and very 
few dating from the classical period have reached 
Western collections. Consequently, the art is little 
known to those in Europe and North America who 
are conversant with the Japanese color print, and 
this has been unfortunate, since there is no doubt 
that the qualities which distinguish the emaki 
both illustrate the great versatility of Japanese 
artists and show a magnitude of visual conception 
which even the best of the color prints do not 
reveal. Emakimono contains almost seventy superb- 
ly prepared color reproductions of scenes from 
the more important emaki, and it would be wel- 
come for that fact alone, since it will give many 
people a first chance to study this fascinating 
genre. But a further merit of the book lies in the 
introduction by Professor Seckel, which gives the 
reader all the information that is immediately 
necessary for an understanding of the background 
and technique of emaki, and does so with authority 
and clarity. 

The emaki, like the color print, must be con- 
sidered for its quasi-literary as well as its pictorial 
intent. Every example tells a tale or represents a 
series of events, and narrative continuity is essen- 
tial; the incidents are shown so that each can 
stand independently, but continuity between the 
various sections is achieved in such a way that 
the emaki really reminds one of a film, with its 
merging flow of action, rather than of a comic 
strip, which relies on the accumulation of de- 
tached incidents. The emaki also aims at a poetic 


expression of mood; the Genji-Monogatari-Emaki 
at times evokes most movingly the sense of loss 
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and hopeless tragedy, particularly in the scene 
when Genji visits the dying Murasaki and the 
bending grasses outside the house echo the grief 
expressed in the prince’s drooping head. In the 
Heiji-Monogatari-Emaki the prevalent mood is 
one of violence which reaches its height in the 
section portraying the sacking of the palace in 
Kyoto by the rebel leader Nobuyori; here the very 
form of the scroll builds up a rising tension a 
one looks leftward from the racing bullock carts 
of the nobles outside the palace and the cavalry 
milling before the gates to the fire that rips over 
the palace roofs and the soldiers slaughtering the 
servants in the courtyards. And then there is the 
almost comic mood of the Shigisan-Engi-Emaki, 
in which the holy monk Myéren undergoes adver 
tures portrayed in the curiously hilarious manner 
which often characterizes Eastern religious liters 
ture. 

But, however important the literary aspects of 
the emaki may be, one is also impressed by the 
pictorial vitality they display—the vitality of 4 
period when Japanese art had at last broken free 
from dominating Chinese influences. Color is us 
with a quite un-Chinese audacity, and its combina 
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tions always help to create poetic mood; the subtle 
palette which emphasizes the romantic feeling of 
the Tale of Genji is quite different from that— 
heavily loaded with blacks and clear reds—which 
emphasizes the destructiveness of Nobuyori’s 
insurrection. 

Yet what strikes one perhaps most of all about 
the emaki is their quality of expansion. In the 
Japanese color prints the tendency—except in 
some triptychs—is to produce a self-contained 
scene, detached from the world. The emaki do not 
withdraw; as Professor Seckel remarks, they 
rather push out into the environment, and the 
continuity they represent is suggested not merely 
by the linear linking of the incidents, but also 
by the daring way in which roofs and hillsides 
sweep diagonally out of the visible picture so 
that one has always the sense of traveling along 
the narrow path of the scroll through a world 
which extends on every side and whose unseen 
presence seems to support and intensify the dra- 
matic quality of the scenes actually portrayed. 

Emakimono is one of the most fascinating col- 
lections of reproductions I have seen for a long 
time; it is printed in a limited edition, and wise 
men will buy it quickly. 


George Woodcock 


MAINSTREAMS OF MODERN ART by John 
Canaday. Simon and Schuster. $12.50. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN 
PAINTING by Herbert Read. Praeger. $7.50. 


Pron an historian one must not expect a mere 
recital of facts in chronological order; he should 
be a passionate man, with a pronounced point of 
view. In fact, the more of an artist—as distinct 
from the archivist—he is, the more likely is he to 
reproduce a segment of the past as a living ex- 
perience. 

For all his ambition and assiduousness, John 
Canaday is not such an historian. He tries to 
remain strictly impartial, but through his very 
endeavor to appear nonpartisan often loses con- 
tour and depth. One surmises that he finds noth- 
ing likable in the Abstract Expressionist school; 
yet he asks the reader to be generous and to 
remember that, after all, Delacroix was accused of 
painting with a drunken broom. However, the 
very balance of his volume (which, incidentally, 
seeks to cover both painting and sculpture, and 
even touches upon architecture) indicates a strong 
preference for realism over the anti-realistic trends 
of the twentieth century. 

In covering modern art, his volume starts with 
—Jacques Louis David, who can be called “mod- 
ern” only if the term is diluted with buckets of 
ink. Three-fourths of the text and pictorial ma- 
terial deal with artists who can hardly be con- 
sidered modern inasmuch as they never attempted 
to make a clean break with Renaissance concepts. 
Every classification of history is somewhat ar- 
bitrary, of course, and therefore challengeable, 
but some partitions make more sense than others. 
Today any scientist would regard with some slight 
suspicion a new book entitled “Modern Chemis- 
try,” yet beginning with Lavoisier (David’s exact 
coeval) and treating cursorily the development 
after Mendeleev with veiled, though identifiable, 
animosity. By the same token, Canaday’s book is 
80 top-heavy with late-eighteenth-century and 
early-nineteenth-century practitioners that one is 
reminded of Nietzsche’s nasty words about his- 
torians who are looking backward and in the end 
are also believing backward . . . 

There is a curious contradiction between Cana- 
day’s professed aversion to the scores of now- 
forgotten gold-medalists (who but a specialist 
has heard of Cogniet, Heim or Lehmann?) and 
his squandering of much precious space on these 
and the only slightly more interesting Meissonier, 


Winterhalter and Géréme. One may suspect that 
he is still more comfortable with them than with 
the dozens of twentieth-century masters whom 
he omits without any explanation. (Among the 
non-Americans silently bypassed are Appel, Archi- 
penko, Bacon, Baumeister, Borduas, Brauner, 
Buffet, Burri, Corinth, Duchamp-Villon, Epstein, 
Gromaire, Hartung, Hepworth, Kupka, La Fres- 
naye, Wyndham Lewis, Lissitzky, Manessier, 
Matta, Modersohn-Becker, Moholy-Nagy, Riopelle, 
Schiele, Schlemmer, De Staél, Taeuber-Arp, Van 
Doesburg, Villon, Wols and Zadkine.) Granted 
that an historian (or anthologist) has a right to 
choose his own candidates for immortality, aren’t 
too many interesting figures of our time conspic- 
uously absent? 

Had Canaday called his book “Two Centuries 
of Representational Art” there would be fewer 
grounds for objection. For his chapters on Roman- 
ticism, Realism, Impressionism and other schools 
whose achievements do not appear “inchoate, frag- 
mentary and senseless” to the author are informa- 
tive and accurate, though a bit dull (why would 
anyone care to rewrite—or reread—what can al- 
ready be found in dozens of popular books, and 
why must a treatment of Van Gogh for the one- 
hundredth time include the story of the snipped- 
off ear?). It is his privilege to wind up, pictorially, 
with Wyeth’s Christina Olsen (to me as insipid 
as any magazine cover). But he misleads the 
reader by including Dadaism in the final chapter, 
“Reactions against Abstraction,” for the Dadaists 
sought actually to mock and disintegrate rather 
than to sustain reality. Also in the pages on 
Mexico’s Realists there should have been at least 
a hint of the new trends among those young 
artists who are trying to elude as much as possible 
the dead hand of Rivera and the still-lively grip 
of the aging Siqueiros. 


| HOLD no brief against bias in art and ask only 
that it be honest and open. Herbert Read is, 
perhaps, as biased as Canaday, but he has a more 
philosophical mind and is a better writer; he 
does not clutter his text with biographical detail, 
and he makes his viewpoint unmistakably known 
in the very first pages. He explains why he ex- 
cludes Rousseau and other naif painters, as well 
as Utrillo, Pascin, the Mexican triumvirate and 
others to whom he denies the appelation “mod- 
ern” (without necessarily negating their great 
aesthetic merits). For he has a definite point to 
make: he maintains that a caesura occurred some 
time around 1900, and that modernity begins with 
those who, as Klee put it, have tried to make 
visible the visible rather than merely to reflect it. 
In other words, he is prejudiced in favor of the 
“Expressionists” at the expense of the “Realists.” 
While this might be unfair (as is every bias), it 
would be difficult to maintain that the men and 
women excluded by fiat from Mainstreams plus 
a few that are included with obvious reluctance 
(but are, virtually all, mentioned in the Concise 
History) are less representative of the present 
spiritual climate than Canaday’s favorites (how- 
ever much they may merit our respect). 

Read is not oblivious to certain shortcomings in 
the art of our time. He is worried about current 
misinterpretations of informalism: “The informal 
is not to be confused with the formless.” He de- 
plores the loss of the “competitive sense of crafts- 
manship,” calling it “a deprivation which is one 
of the most dubious aspects of the whole develop- 
ment” [of contemporary art]. Yet when discussing 
individual artists he often refrains from normative 
(evaluative) statements to such a degree that one 
wonders whether his critical sense has evaporated 
along with his duty as an historian. His scorn— 
and an historian is obliged to be scornful at times 
—seems to be reserved for Dali alone. It is as 
unsatisfactory to claim to love all Expressionists 
as it is highly uncritical to endorse all Realists! 

Both books are richly illustrated. Mainstreams 

continued on page 63 
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LONDON 


The John Moores Liverpool Exhibi- 


tion . . . Expressionists, German and 


English . . . a Lipchitz retrospective . . . 


Tux poverty and apathy of the great British pro- 
vincial cities where contemporary art is concerned 
has often been remarked and lamented. It is true 
that there are some excellent museums outside 
London, but their patronage of present-day paint- 
ing is usually either ignorant, nonexistent or 
lamentably timid. The Arts Council circulates 
exhibitions of every shape and size, and gives 
financial backing to local art groups, but no one 
could pretend that this is anything but very 
uphill work. 

As for the artists themselves, apart from the 
concentration around St. Ives in Cornwall, almost 
every painter and sculptor of any importance 
lives within easy reach of London. He needs to. 
All his work is sold through London galleries— 
and this is equally true of the Cornish artists. 
England seems to be too small for independent 
regional schools to flourish; all the talent is 
quickly drained to the metropolis, and though 
one would be delighted to find some unrecognized 
genius working away in the provinces, hard ex- 
perience proves that this remans in the realm of 
fantasy and not fact. 

The need to do something about this artistic 
poverty in the provinces has long been recognized. 
The Gulbenkian Foundation has promised to help, 
but its report and its first actions do not inspire 
much confidence. The galleries and museums are 
so tied to Philistine municipal authorities that in 
my opinion salvation can only lie through the 
universities and colleges—and here there are some 
encouraging signs, though I should guess we do 
far less than you do. Departments of Fine Art, 
mainly concerned with art appreciation, are one 
by one being established and developed; a lively 
school of art—usually independent, like Leeds or 
Bath (Corsham Court), but sometimes a part of 
the university, as at Newcastle—can attract 
painters and sculptors to come as visiting teachers; 
and there have even been some tentative steps 
toward the establishment of university fellowships 
for practicing artists (this is something which 
must be quite familiar with you). But if this is 
to be attempted it must clearly be done in the 
right place and on a princely scale; otherwise 
the artist in residence finds himself too isolated 
and a kind of cultural exhibit. The late E. C. 
Gregory had the right idea when some ten years 
ago he provided money for four fellowships in 





Patrick Heron, Black Painting, Red, Brown and 
Olive; at John Moores Liverpool Exhibition. 
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painting, sculpture, poetry and music at the 
University of Leeds. Unfortunately, since Gregory’s 
death early this year the future of this program 
seems to be in doubt, despite its unquestioned 
success in the field of fine arts at least, where 
fellowships have been held by such people as 
Reg Butler, Kenneth Armitage, Alan Davie and 
Terry Frost. 


Baas this background you can appreciate the 
significance of what John Russell in the Sunday 
Times called “one of the most courageous and 
rewarding of recent English art ventures”—the 
second John Moores Liverpool Exhibition, at the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, until January 17. 
Mr. Moores helped make the name of Littlewoods 
famous throughout Britain as a chain of stores 
and a fabulously successful football pool. But 
being a wealthy man who knows both the pleasure 
and importance of painting, Mr. Moores wants to 
share his enthusiasms with his fellow Liverpud- 
lians, He has accordingly, with the enthusiastic 
co-operation of Liverpool’s Walker Art Gallery, 
instituted a biennial exhibition with the aims 
“first to give Merseyside the chance to see the 
best and most vital painting and sculpture being 
done today; and secondly to encourage living 
artists, particularly the young and progressive.” 

The exhibition is organized on the basis of an 
open competition with large cash prizes, and these 
have just been awarded. The grand prize of 
£1,000 has gone to Patrick Heron for Black Paint- 
ing, Red, Brown and Olive (1959). This will, ’'m 
sure, give particular pleasure to all readers of 
ARTS and make Mr. Heron’s continued absence 
from these pages more understandable. (His 
paintings have recently taken on a new authority, 
as you'll see when they are shown in New York 
in the spring.) 

The other awards are as follows: in the British 
painting section William Scott won the first prize 
(£500), Peter Lanyon the second (£400), Robin 
Philipson the third (£300), with Roger Hilton, 
Anne Redpath and Ceri Richards as runners-up 
(£100 each). Hubert Dalwood won the sculpture 
prize (£500), with Ralph Brown second (£250). 
In the French section Rebeyrolle was first (£500) 
with Francois Arnal second (£250). This French 
section was an innovation. For practical reasons 
the competition has hitherto been restricted to 
artists living in Great Britain, but this year, to 
give the exhibition an international flavor, twenty- 
five French artists were each invited to send in a 
picture. It was an excellent idea, marred only by 
a rather disappointing choice of the ones invited. 

As for the exhibition itself and the way in 
which it was organized, I’m hardly in a position 
to pass any comment since I happened to be a 
member of the jury which selected the exhibits 
and awarded all the prizes but one. (The excep- 
tion was the £1,000 prize, which was reserved for 
a three-man international jury consisting of Messrs. 








Hammacher, Argan and Martin.) Of course the 
show has its limitations, and it would have beep 
more genuinely representative if all the artists of 
established reputation who were specially invited 
to send in a work (some of them hors concours, 
like Nicholson, Hepworth and Moore, who did 
send) had in fact done so. But nothing like it has 
been seen in the provinces for a very long time, and 
it’s hard to think of anything quite comparable in 
London. It has certainly aroused a great deal of 
interest and controversy, and the press reactions 
have ranged from enthusiasm (“a rich and exciting 
exhibition,” said The Guardian) to even a hint 
of indignation from the ultraconservative critic 
of The Daily Telegraph. 

You may remember that at the first John Moores 
Liverpool Exhibition two year ago (ARTS, Decem- 
ber, 1957) the main awards went to Jack Smith and 
John Bratby, and the exhibition was widely hailed 
as a triumph for the Social Realists. This time 
things look very different, with abstract and near- 
abstract painting and sculpture predominant. The | 
simple and surprising reason is that Social Realism 
in England has almost disappeared, and John 
Berger (the New Statesman’s brilliant but, to my 


who was its prophet and champion, has recently 
conceded its complete defeat. There has certainly 
been a sudden and very remarkable shift of em- 
phasis in contemporary English art toward Ab- 
stract Expressionism in its many different forms 
—and for this the exhibitions of Pollock and the 
New York painters that we’ve seen have been in 
large measure responsible. 


| 
way of thinking, very wrongheaded art critic), | 
t 


I. Lonpon it’s been Expressionism of the old 
order that has been in the ascendant this month. 
The Marlborough Gallery has had a magnificent 
show of German Expressionist painting and sculp- 
ture entitled “Art in Revolt, Germany 1905-25” 
and arranged with the help of Will Grohmann, who 
has chosen the work mainly from German private 
collections, 

We really have no excuse now for pleading 
ignorance about German painters like Kirchner 
and Heckel, Macke and Marc, Jawlensky and 
Beckmann, all of them very well represented in 
this exhibition (and in no English public collec- 
tion). The fact remains that apart from the en- 
thusiasts their art wins no more than grudging 
recognition: it seems to be altogether too strident 
in form and content for our national tastes. Pro- 
fessor Grohmann in his introduction says thal 
“the Germans have always asked of art that it 
should be a confession and something more than 
art, something beyond pure form, and that is why 
they regard Diirer as greater than Holbein.” 

As far as the English are concerned, the ac- 
ceptable German painter remains, first and fore- 
most, Paul Klee, and the choice of nearly twenty 
works done from 1912 to 1928 has been widely 


Alcopley, Painting; at Drian Gallery. 


Louis Le Brocquy, Big Torso; at Gimpel Fils. 
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regarded as the highpoint of the exhibition—with 
the five Schwitters “Merzbilder” of 1921-25 run- 
ning them very close, as far as I’m concerned. 
he There were three very fine middle-period Ko- 
ited | \ ogchkas—the Portrait of Nell Walden (1916), a 
“Ts, ) Dresden Self-Portrait (1923) and a reclining 

nude called Summer I (c. 1922). Nolde was poorly 
has shown, and the representation of Kandinsky was 


a F 


a thin after 1910; but there was a most interesting 
3 Futurist Ernst (Sturm, 1913), and two very fine 
s Chagalls of 1911—The Holy Cabman and From 


i the Moon. It was hard to understand why they 
i were included, however, since both were painted 
ritie | Paris years before Chagall went to Germany. 
ores 

cem- = was more Expressionism at the Tate Gal- 
and | lery, where the Arts Council has staged the large 
tiled | Lipchitz retrospective that has already been shown 
time | on the Continent, Very few works by Lipchitz 
rear. ' have been publicly exhibited in England, and to 


The find oneself suddenly face to face with more than 
lism | a hundred is overwhelming. I confess to feeling 
John | confused—for one thing it seems to me to be the 
) my wrong moment for the Tate to be showing Lip- 
tic), | chitz at all; if I judge the feeling in the country 
ently | correctly, what we need more than anything is a 
ainly | large Arp exhibition. 


em- | The Lipchitz show is a very comprehensive one, 
Ab. | with bronze casts of many of the important early 
orms | works; it includes no drawings. There is perhaps 
ithe | something a little absurd in Lipchitz’ youthful 
nin | determination to adapt the principles that the 

Cubists evolved for reforming painting to a three- 

dimensional art, but it did help him to break 

away from naturalistic and decorative sculpture, 
old and some of the pieces are in themselves very 
satisfactory (more so than Laurens’ Cubist work, 


ant I think). In the works of his middle period Lip- 
icent : ; ae ; 
culp chitz shows himself to be a most original artist; 


5.95" he can certainly claim to have anticipated Gon- 
zalez and Moore and others in his transparent 


= heads and figures. But as the restless curves be- 

come more elaborated and more sensual, one 
ding | OVES further and further away from Lipchitz’ 
‘hner |W" rather surprising statement that in 1916 he 


al dreamed of a sculpture as pure as crystal. I find 
din it difficult to understand the American works, for 
the same reason I suppose that the German Ex- 


ollec- a : 

» en. | Pressionists sometimes leave me unmoved. 

laiag Of course we have our Expressionists—Francis 
ident Bacon can certainly not be overlooked, and he 


has few equals anywhere. There is also an in- 
Pro- : : ’ eos ae 
het digenous English Expressionist style which is very 
much in vogue at the moment: that practiced by 


2 the followers of David Bomberg, who has been 


ber far more influential since his death two years ago 

“| than he ever was in his lifetime. In fairly quick 
e ac. ) Succession two ex-pupils of Bomberg’s, Leon Kos- 
Sell soff and Frank Auerbach, have had impressive 
venty | 0ue-man shows at the Beaux Arts Gallery. These 
idely | Painters are obsessed with the physical reality of 


things. When they paint a nude or a building site 
(the favorite subjects of Auerbach’s), the paint 
—masses of brown and gray and black—is piled 
thickly on with reckless turbidity. You can’t re- 
produce their work; you have to feel its presence. 

The Irish painter Louis Le Brocquy (Gimpel’s) 
shares some of Auerbach’s preoccupations—in 
particular his obsession with the female nude— 
but his paintings could not be more different in 
appearance, being white in color with rare spots 
of primary color, and elegant and refined in feel- 
ing. Le Brocquy’s wife, Ann Madden, showed 
landscapes of a highly abstracted kind at the 
Leicester Galleries; they replaced a two-man show 
of recent work by John Piper (including some 
highly colored abstract designs for stained-glass 
windows) and of prints and drawings by Ben 
Shahn—which did not, I’m afraid, help Shahn’s 
Teputation as a serious artist. Two other American 
painters, Alcopley and Ruth Francken, have had 
shows at the Drian Gallery. 





Alan Bowness 
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Michaux’s recent drawings at Cordier 


... Atlan and D. H. Lawrence . . . the 
annual “School of Paris” . . . Ragon’s 


La Peinture Actuelle . .. two collections 


“A, ART in which accident constitutes an unknown 
form of life, a meeting point of obscure forces and 
clairvoyant design. It seems sometimes as if [the 
accident] has been provoked by an impatient 
finger, in order to see what would happen. For in 
this country the elegant line of a crack in a 
ceramic object, far from being hidden by decep- 
tive restoring, is underlined by a thread of gold. 

“The artist thus gratefully accepts this gift of 
chance; he respectfully displays it. It is a gift 
from a god, and so is the slip of his hand; he 
seizes upon it quickly, in order to draw some new 
dream from it. He is a prestidigitator who exploits 
his mistakes, his ineptness, for his tricks, and he 
is never more graceful than in the deftness of his 
clumsiness. 

“This excess ink which runs off capriciously in 
thin, black streamlets, that insect’s track across 
the fresh sketch, this line which deviates in a 
jerk, that drop of water which dilutes a given 
contour, constitute the insurgence of the un- 
expected in a universe which must give it place, 
in which everything seems to be moving to 
prepare its welcome. The unexpected must be 
captured on the wing, and all its hidden power 
extracted.” 

Thus Focillon on Hokusai and the Oriental 
tradition. He will help us to approach the art of 
Henri Michaux. M. Michaux—to me, to many of 
us, the greatest living poet in this country—draws 
and makes water colors, not as Degas wrote sonnets 
and Rousseau wrote plays, but with an imperious 
claim to rank and autonomy in this domain. 

M. Daniel Cordier has been showing sixty of 
the recent drawings in his gallery on the Rue de 
Miromesnil. They constitute, for such is their 
variety, a world—or several small ones—but I 
want to consider most particularly not those done 
under the influence of mescalin, which appear to 
correspond to a dictated vision, but those, in black 
ink, which are handsomest, but also most impres- 
sive and problematic in their freedom. 

What actually is M. Michaux’s relationship to 
the Orient? It has always seemed to me curiously, 
refreshingly, fruitfully ambiguous. I know of no 
other book which, like the celebrated Barbarian in 
Asia, accepts and makes such splendid use of the 
hostility which certain aspects of a foreign tradi- 
tion can arouse in anyone at all, even in an age 
whose praiseworthy liberal attitude of cultural 
relativism can congeal into dogma. M. Michaux, 
though open, though searching for something 
which Occidental culture cannot give him, remains 
profoundly self-conscious of the limits of his 
personal relationship to India or to Japan. He 
respects his own sensibility and knows that un- 
critical or indiscriminate acceptance constitutes 
an indignity to the receiver as well as to the giver. 

Such is his attitude toward the “tache,” that 
element of accident which is always present, never 
wholly predominant in his best work. He “detests” 
the spot, he says in his preface, feels he must do 
battle with it, “cure” it, bend it to his will. This 
means, of course, that the great black spatterings 
and blobs are whipped into relationships of 
harmony and tension. 

I find that in the process an evocatory element 
makes its appearance. I am not given to reading 
sermons in stones or natural, “objective” forms 
in colored surfaces, but I am deeply impressed 
by the way in which the ecstatic fluttering of 
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these drawings shares certain qualities of M. 
Michaux’s poetic achievement, hesitating upon 
the threshold of figuration as certain of the great 
poems pause upon the brink of meaning. 

He has, indeed, perfected, in these poems—in 
Face aux Verrous, for example, and in the prose 
of Ailleurs—that kind of imagery and diction 
which extends the domain of “Jabberwocky,” in 
which the outlines or contours of the language, 
its vocabulary, and in some instances, its basic 
linguistic conventions, are stretched, or blurred, 
as the case may be, in the interests of an infinitely 
suggestive ambiguity. Visually applied, this gives 
us drawings which suggest, at their best, the 
energies and tensions of momentous apparitions 
or encounters, pregnant with an infinity of implied 
detail. In this sense they represent—as the more 
explicit, colored gouaches do not—an authentic 
and significant extension of a poetic work, almost 
unparalleled just now in its power and originality. 


a ATLAN’s work, on the other hand, always 
puts me in mind of D. H. Lawrence, and most 
particularly of his painting. I must hasten to 
explain, at the risk of seeming frivolous, that I’ve 
not had access to Lawrence’s painting, not seen 
it, although I do believe an exhibition has been 
organized sometime during these last few years, 
in London, or New York, or both. What I know 
of it is therefore confined to description and one 
or two reproductions. However, the aggressive 
character of Atlan’s proliferating forms, their hint 
of a totemic iconography, the hot, dry colors of 
the distempered canvases which evoke Lawrence’s 
New Mexico or Atlan’s North Africa, their insistent 
rhythms and their odor of dark and bloody atavism, 
suggest to me that these are canvases which 
Lawrence might conceivably have painted. 
There is, as well, their extraordinary plastic 
primitivism, their air of spurious innocence, 
natural in the work of a man who has come late 
to painting, as Atlan did; they represent, one 
feels, only one possible, somewhat arbitrarily 
chosen, medium of expression. They have been, 
as is probably apparent, a source of irritation to 
me in that they attempt to impose a style, indeed 
a vision, on the shakiest kind of foundation—a 
highly ambitious enterprise financed on a shoe- 
string and doomed, as most pretension is, to failure. 
This painting has almost nothing to do with our 
time, which is to say that it belongs not to the 
ages, but rather to a period of extremely tentative 
and elementary experimentation in the organiza- 
tion of a space from which the support of repre- 
sentation had been removed. Atlan in almost all 
the canvases on exhibition confines himself, as 
he has always done, to a series of arabesques, 
delineated in deep blacks or browns, which inter- 





Atlan, Pastel; at Galerie Bing. 


sect, thereby creating interstices which are then, 
as if by afterthought (or so one feels), colored, 
often in reds and earth colors. Occasionally these 
interstices will be re-structured by a simple 
divisionist process. But Atlan makes one kind of 
picture: one in which the arabesques lie on a 
plane parallel to that of the picture plane, while 
the colored interstices are disposed upon another, 
parallel to it. This is a very elementary kind of 
picture to paint, and deliberately so, one feels, 
only in so far as the artist is concentrating upon 
something else: the emblematic evocation of that 
margin of consciousness which lies between the 
human and the animal, the rational and the 
libidinal. Moreover, the absence of felicities of 
color, of value contrast and texture confirm one’s 
suspicions. So does the lack of a sense of scale; 
almost every one of these canvases is condemned 
to bear an intolerable weight of intensity or detail, 
So does the gratuitously harsh linearity of the 
arabesques, unable in their brutality to express 
change or variation in stress or speed, unable, 
really, to assume their rhythmic function. 

The elementary character of this style becomes | 
irritating in its stubborn refusal to recognize its 
limits, its complacent and coquettish primitivism, 
which have frozen into an idiom as fixed and 
boring as that of inferior, late Rouault, or—to cite 
a somewhat more appropriate example—that of 
Buffet. The difference, in any case, between the | 
art of Michaux and that of Atlan is the difference 
between a work which represents a formally co- | 
herent extension of a literary enterprise and an 
attempt to force a literary conception into a 
meager, inappropriate frame. It is an old story, 
of course. 

Now, having said the worst, I have not said all. 
For Atlan is showing two pictures (one in gouache) 
which seem, in their relative complexity and 
inventiveness, to escape the deadening deter 
minisms of pattern-making. One is grateful, as 
always, for small mercies, and reassured. Atlan 
will be exhibiting in New York this spring. 


Roane from the two Poliakoff exhibitions, the 
season, slow to begin and sluggish, in any case, 
has been richer in group shows than in one-man 
exhibitions. “The School of Paris” exhibition, 
organized each year at the Galerie Charpentier, 
has been, these last several years, the opening 
ritual of the fall season. M. Raymond Cogniat’s 
Biennale has now, in all innocence, stolen some of 
its thunder, but M. Nacenta, the gallery’s director, 
has managed to compensate, partly at least, by 
organizing his affair on somewhat different lines. 
He has had the interesting idea of leaving the 
ultimate responsibility for selection to the critics, 
inviting each to select seven painters. “The in- 





Michaux, Ink; at Galerie Cordier. 
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teresting idea”—the adjective, it now appears, 
requires a qualifying adverb, “potentially,” for it 
js obvious to the kindliest and most casual eye 
that the group of selected paintings constitutes, 
as a critical enterprise, a collective disaster. 

The reasons are clear enough, and have to do 
with the character of the initial invitations. With 
the exception of M. Michel Seuphor, the critics 
form an extraordinarily homogeneous group, rep- 
resenting that generation which witnessed the 
consolidation of Impressionism and Post-Impres- 
sionism, the rise to power of the School of Paris 
during the early years of the century. Their highly 
defensive position is understandable, if not ulti- 
mately defensible. The renewal of intellectual 
capital requires a spirit of risk. More than one 
member of this group (Messrs. Claude Roger-Marx 
and M. Lassaigne are probably the most distin- 
guished examples) have preferred to abandon the 
role of critic for that of the historian and ultimate- 
ly—and most unfortunately—for that of hagiogra- 
pher. The results are evident in the catalogue’s 
several prefaces; they testify, with an embarrassing 
clarity, to a general inability to assume or to 
sustain the critical commitment. 

The one refreshing element in all this is pro- 
vided by M. Seuphor. I cannot in all honesty say 
that M. Seuphor, that Jacobin among critics, 
wholly dissociates himself from the general charge 
of sectarianism that must be made. His “con- 
structive” painters do, however, provide a welcome 
contrast to the chic and grande cuisine with which 
they are surrounded, and his own intransigence, 
his refusal to pull his punches, puts to shame the 
oily diplomacy, the invertebrate mundanity of his 
fellow critics. 

M. Seuphor’s career as critic and artist has 
been animated by a fidelity to the tradition of 
Neo-Plasticism, and to a notion of the aesthetic 
act as form of active contemplation. 

A fidelity which rejects that other, dynamic 
and explosive aspect of the creative principle 
distorts and limits the nature of all art. M. 
Seuphor is much too sophisticated, one would 
think, to need reminding of this banal truth, yet 
he does tend to err in the direction of sectarian- 
ism. But the very element of “play” which he 
sagely respects is dependent on that liberty he 
distrusts, and the best of the Mortensens, the 
most successfully diabolical of the three fine 
Vasarelys he has selected for this exhibition, 
would be unthinkable without it. 

One last, qualifying word about the exhibition 
itself. Scattered amidst the mannered realists, the 
industrious Beaux-Arts graduates and latter-day 
Impressionists are some fine painters: Pignon, of 
course, and Lanskoy, a master, the rightful object 
of M. Nacenta’s choice. One is grateful for those 
choices; they acquire, in the context of this show, 
the dimensions of portentous acts. 


Tas Galerie Arnaud’s current group show is pre- 
sented in connection with the publication of La 
Peinture Actuelle (Arthéme Fayard, Paris), M. 
Michel Ragon’s small new volume on French 
painting since the end of the war. This is the 
work of an eyewitness with flair, and it has, as all 
of M. Ragon’s books do, the journalistic liveliness 
and the passion with which Les Aventures de ?’Art 
Abstrait and Trompe [’Oeil, the numerous mono- 
graphs and articles, have made us familiar. 

What, however, is wrong with M. Ragon’s book? 
Briefly, the following: it seems to have been writ- 
ten for no particular audience and changes its 
viewpoint and level of discourse constantly. It 
begins with an attempt at a synthesis of modern 
aesthetics (Focillon, Elie Faure, Worringer. 


Malraux), then rapidly proceeds to descend to 
that of journalism, from this to anecdote and, 
ultimately, to that of gossip. The result is a book 
that seems to be addressed to the student, the 
collector (confirming or denying the hot tips of 
the last fifteen years) , the businessman in need of 


briefing and the upper-middle-class hostess. 

Of course the book is too short, its range too 
vast. How in two hundred illustrated pages could 
M. Ragon have expected to cover the entire 
development of the School of Paris, the movement 
from geometric abstraction to Tachism? How 
could he have expected to trace the decades of 
war—battle by battle, campaign by campaign— 
between the general staff of the Beaux-Arts and the 
maquis painters dear to his heart? Quite obvious- 
ly, M. Ragon, who is thoroughly familiar with all 
the difficulties of the terrain, expected to be able 
to do no such thing. It was expected of him by 
his publisher. The luxuriance of gossipy detail, 
the confusion of purposes and genres suggest the 
purely commissioned book, the volume which will 
fit, as the jacket blurb suggests, into the vacant 
shelf spot between French Aviation and Dress 
Design, in the series entitled “This Is France.” 

This is a pity. M. Ragon can do better than 
this. He does, in fact: if this is his least successful 
book in a general sense, it does contain one or two 
of his best individual chapters. The passages 
which deal with the long development of our taste 
for Oriental and, in particular, for Japanese art 
are good. The complexity of this gradually 
acquired, changing taste is very well rendered. 

The problem of the Japanese artist’s relation- 
ship to his own tradition seems equally, if not 
more, complex, and Hisao Domoto’s paintings, at 
the Stadler Gallery, and the group show of cal- 
ligraphers, ancient and modern, at Janette Ostier’s, 
confirm this. M. Tapié, in his preface, makes 
much of M. Domoto’s ambiguity (“ambiguity as 
a way of transcendence”). What strikes me, how- 
ever, is not the ambiguity, not even the fact that 
almost every boundary of his vision, every one of 
his technical problems, seems already to have been 
thoroughly explored and solved (and not by his 
ancestors, but by Turner), but the fact (not 
sufficiently developed in M. Ragon’s otherwise 
perceptive chapter) that the weight of tradition 
seems to burden the younger Japanese in some- 
what the same manner as the Renaissance has, or 
is said to have, inhibited successive generations 
of Italians: it appears, in fact, to be crippling. 

The Galerie Arnaud has been presenting, in 
connection with the publication of La Peinture 
Actuelle, a large exhibition of paintings by those 
major artists whose postwar careers constitute 
the subject of M. Ragon’s book. The volume and 
the exhibition complement each other very effec- 
tively, indeed. 

The Galerie Kleber, on the other hand, has been 
tracing “The Itinerary of a Young Collector.” This 
is much more than a mere group show. It is the 
expression of a personality, and, it seemed to me, 
important, quite apart from the quality of the 
paintings involved. The Dubuffets, the single 
Bettencourt, the Michaux drawings and water 
colors—all earlier than those discussed above— 
the three excellent Sonderborgs, the large col- 
lection of Karskayas, which range from some 
very uncertain canvases and fussy collages to 
two very fine Gris Quotidiens (part of a long 
series upon which she has been working for some 
years now), make a portrait of a critical sen- 
sibility. So too, in a somewhat grander though 
more conventional manner, does the Gildas Fardel 
collection now on view at the newly opened 
Galerie du XXéme Siécle. This group of absolute- 
ly first-rate paintings, which includes work by 
De Staél, Kandinsky, Gonzalez, Tobey, Lanskoy 
and Magnelli as well as a generous sampling of 
most of the major postwar talents, is being shown 
in Paris before returning to the Fine Arts Museum 
at Nantes, to which it has been donated. The gift 
is, of course, a really important event in the 
attempt to decentralize the cultural life of the 
country, and we in Paris need, I think, more 
exhibitions of this kind, more frequent glimpses 
of the level at which collectors’ commitments 
are made and paid for. 


Annette Michelson 
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Sir Herbert Read’s “Moments of Vision” 
_.. his problems in definition and 
distinction . . . Klee at the Galleria 


Nazionale d’Arte Moderna .. . 


ne earliest rustle of the belated fall season in 
Rome issued from that motley cluster which Sir 
Herbert Read raked carefully up and thrust into 
a basket marked “Moments of Vision” at the piazza 
on the island in the Tiber where the Rome-New 
York Art Foundation, Inc., ingeniously chose to 
open. In spite if not because of the avowed attempt 
to include only such contemporaries as were will- 
ing to make “a statement that clearly placed him 
or her within our category,” it constitutes a rather 
eclectic, desiccated harvest. “Whether a community 
of intention does result in a unity of style is 
precisely the object of the experiment,” says Sir 
Herbert; “it is for the visitor to decide whether 
a positive result has been obtained.” This visitor 
must respond with a resounding No. The result is 
negative not only because it fails to fulfill “the 
intention of the Foundation to combine diversity 
with unity—a diversity of nationality and age 
with a unity of style,” but also because that 
purpose in itself is suspect. To seek a certain 
stylistic unity in men comprising for the moment 
a conscious movement—Boccioni and Severini, 
Lipehitz and Gris, Gaudier and Lewis, or Arp 
and Ernst-—is obviously valid enough. To find it 
alter the fact in artists working independently 
requires arbitrary measures—an unnatural selec- 
tion, an artificial imposition, and ultimately a 
synthetic creation, 

What is worse, though the show might yet 
mount a rewarding group of significant artists, it 
nonetheless does not. Chosen to demonstrate a 
faulty thesis, the collection collapses with the 
case, which rests on false assumptions. Basically 
the problem is the same that has plagued Herbert 
Read for three decades, a matter of definition and 
distinction. And the chief reason for his difficulty 
may be that, like many of us who write about 
modern art but do not produce it, he tends to take 
as his yardstick the artist’s credo rather than 
his work. The bewildered critic seems these days 
to be at the artist’s mercy, which is surely prefer- 
able to the reverse but is still far from an ideal 
situation. I should judge nobody less trustworthy 
than a self-styled visionary—which thought 
prompted Barbara Hepworth perhaps to begin 
her comment with this refreshing sentence: “If 
| claimed in the past a spiritual or metaphysical 
intention, then I was too proud.” 


Rise regards as most important those artists who 
conform to his conception of the quintessential 
trends, namely toward subjective vision and abso- 
lute abstraction. It is therefore not surprising that 
he should come soon to confuse the two, or that, 
when it happens, he should often neglect the 
deserving in favor of the spurious—and overlook 
the fact that the best in every era have been 
occupied, if never before obsessed, with non- 
objective and nonrepresentational considerations. 
As early as Art Now (1933) he discounted “those 
formal values which Roger Fry suggested as the 
one enduring element in art” as well as “the 
element of imitation, that is to say, the existence 
of a criterion in the objective phenomenal world.” 
He subscribed in Paul Klee (1948) to the “con- 
ceptual rather than perceptual processes” and to 
the belief that “what matters in the end is the 
abstract meaning” of a picture. “On that convic- 
ton—we may call it a dogma—the whole structure 
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of modern art depends.” And in The Concise His- 
tory of Modern Painting (1959) he identified the 
modern style by “a unity of intention that com- 
pletely distinguishes it from the painting of earlier 
periods: the intention, as Klee said, not to reflect 
the visible, but to make visible.” Finally, in the 
catalogue to the present exhibition, he resorts to 
Mondrian for support: “Plastic art reveals that 
the principal expression of a work of art is de- 
pendent on our subjective vision, which offers the 
major obstacle to objective representation of 
reality.” 

So far, perhaps, so good. Next occurs that 
devastating extension which represents a misap- 
plication of the argument. All good painters are 
subjective. All subjective painters are nonobjec- 
tive (by definition), and (also by definition) all 
nonobjective painters are abstract. Therefore, all 
subjective painters are abstract and all abstract 
painters are good. (In his preface to The Philos- 
ophy of Modern Art he calls his method “the 
affirmation of a value-judgment.”) Of course he 
knows better, but, as with most of us, he has 
really no way of knowing how to assess the ab- 
stractions that confront him afresh every day and 
consequently elects to accept them all. So in his 
Concise History he dismisses Edward Hopper 
while admitting Albers and Lhote, just as in 
“Moments of Vision” he denies Matisse the place 
he gladly accords Sam Francis and Barnett New- 
man, Yet manifestly not all abstract painters are 
genuine visionaries. (“An experimental period in 
the arts,” Read concedes, “is harvest-time for the 
charlatan.”) It is a lack of insight on his part 
not to realize that (whatever he maintained) 
Matisse took large liberties with visible reality 
and did so through no frailty of vision. Moreover. 
what Hopper did was exactly to “make visible” 
what we never saw or as we never saw until he 
showed us—-a revelation rather richer than that of 
a full-fed palette and an ill-sped knife. 

On the other hand, neither Hopper nor Matisse 
can be considered a visionary in the only sense 
that now remains meaningful. 


Disitianace. there has recently opened in Rome 
an exhibition by a painter who was neither from 
another age nor a part-time visionary only. In a 
small hall of the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Mo- 
derna is appropriately displayed—in the same 
didactic program which last presented Rouault 

a modest, pedagogical cross-section of that humble 
miniaturist who shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, when both Kandinsky and Picasso were suc- 
cumbing to the persuasion of Paris, found his 
“transforming experience” in a long Roman so- 
journ. “Rouault and Klee shared one supreme 
quality,” as I observed in a previous report——‘an 
original and significant vision.” 

It is the nature of this vision, not the repetition 
of motif or device, that enables even the least of 
us to recognize at once a Klee we never knew 
before. He rarely repeated himself, and he never 
denied himself or betrayed his inner vision. What 
his works reveal his words but confirm: “The 
artist regards outward appearances as altogether 
inadequate compared with his penetrating vision. 
The realities of art help to lift life out of its 
mediocrity, for not only do they add more spirit 
to the seen, but they also make visible the region 
of that secret place where primeval power nur- 
tures all evolution.” If it is somewhat baffling to 
find Sir Herbert at one point endorsing Blake's 
animadversion on Newton’s sleep and at another 
comparing Klee’s position in art with Newton’s in 
the realm of science, it is very much to his credit 
that Read has all along called Klee “the most 
significant figure in the modern movement” and 
“the main sap and impulsive force of its growth.” 
Not so much wrong as a little strong, this estimate 
renders still more bizarre his selection of succeed- 
ing “Moments of Vision.” 


John Lucas 
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Alabaster vase (Sumerian, c. 2600 B.C.) ; 
lent by Alastair Bradley Martin. 


Ancient Treasures at the Metropolitan 


Currently on view at the Metropolitan Museum (through January 
31) are more than three hundred objects of ancient art lent by 
twenty-one New York collectors. All of the lenders are members 
of the New York Society of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, and the exhibition was occasioned by the _Institute’s 
recent congress. Ranging through the categories of Egyptian, 
Greek, Cypriot, Etruscan, Roman, Celtic, Byzantine and Pre- 
Columbian, the pieces on view are in all instances the finest of 
their kind that are privately owned; many of them are on public 
display for the first time. The exhibition was brought together 
under the direction of Dietrich von Bothmer, curator of Greek 
and Roman art at the Metropolitan. 
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Terra-cotta statuette (Attic, c. 500 B.C.) ; Marble 
lent by Mrs. W. Murray Crane. lent by 
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Marble head (Greek, Hellenistic period) ; 
lent by Walter C. Baker. 
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FANCUSH SAMCCIFICATUS 6 on. cssie oc ne new to 


by Carola Giedion-Welcker reveals much cosmic appreciation and little detailed analysis. 


HE eagerly awaited English translation of Carola Giedion- 
Welcker’s book on Brancusi* is published in the same beautiful 
format that distinguished the original edition in German. The 
plates comprise the bulk of the volume; they are large and well 
printed, and since they display the work of Brancusi and many 
photographs of the sculptor, they make this a valuable volume. The 
text (translated by Maria Jolas and Anne Leroy) is another matter. 

The literary part of the volume has the appearance of authority 
and all the appurtenances of scholarship. Besides Mme. Giedion- 
Welcker’s critical essay, there is a series of documents, which in- 
clude a set of dated notes (sometimes containing anachronistic 
material) made by the author after her many meetings with the 
artist, an account of Brancusi’s funeral by H. P. Roché, a review 
of the court proceedings in Brancusi’s suit against New York 
Customs, a poem by Mina Loy, and a suite of statements by Bran- 
cusi. There follow a biographical chronology and a bibliography, 
both by Hans Bolliger. a “chronology of sculptures.” and lists of 
plates and photographic sources. 

This elaborate scheme is not always to the good: information 
is repeated, and certain of Brancusi’s bons mots lose their edge 
from appearing in three different places. More serious is the fact 
that one gains the impression that the pictorial presentation of the 
sculpture is definitive, although many works—unique creations, 
not variants—by Brancusi are not reproduced here. Mme. Giedion- 
Welcker does refer to one or two such pieces. but the important 
question of the relation of her presentation to the total oeuvre is 
not discussed. 

Her own text is supported on almost every page by footnotes. 
These footnotes often refer not to a passage in another study, but to 
a whole essay or a whole volume. They become the repository not 
only of the usually clumsy material assigned to the footnote, but 
also of some curious ventures in scholarship, of the author’s 
homiletics, and of material which properly belongs to the text. 
And with footnotes pointing to footnotes, an intricate referential 
pattern is created which is greatly at variance with the clarity of 
the material, of Brancusi’s work. “I give you pure joy,” says Bran- 
cusi, and he does. Mme. Giedion-Welcker gives us something else. 

Rather than take “the more specific approach to art and artists,” 
and in order to press on “to wider spheres,” she decides that it 
would “perhaps be more effective, and give a better idea . . . of 
the special ‘climate’ of Brancusi’s universe” if she recalls an 
episode in the life of Ramakrishna. 

Once we are in this “climate,” we find that the meteorological 
indications are “cosmic,” “mythic,” “primal,” “spiritual” and 
“archetypal.” The literary weather is oppressive and unvaried, and 
there is no escape unless it is to “the ‘climate’ of peasant folklore 
from [Brancusi’s| native province” or to various other psycho- 
logical and spiritual “climates.” 

We know these “climates.” They are the “climates” of hero 
worship and mystification, generated in a rarefied atmosphere of 
higher thought that only a chosen few can breathe; where nothing 
need be said and everything may be implied; where ideas exhibit 


* Constantin Brancusi, by C. Giedion-Welcker. George Braziller, Inc. $15.00. 
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a whole range of gravitational effects, now going into orbit, now 
plummeting back to earth, now troubled with weightlessness. 


c. presiding genius of this volume’s central “climate” is some- 
thing like a god, certainly a saint, occasionally a sorcerer, and 
always a hero. “Sometimes he would take half-withered flowers 
out of envelopes in which they had been sent to him, and bring 
them back to life again . . .”; “. .. this golden-hearted lamb could 
change into a wolf . . .”; “Indeed, as he frequently told me, he 
had several times succeeded in divesting himself of his outer cover- 
ing, and had overcome distance . the effortless fashion in 
which he cut stone “was like the shooting of the arrow in Zen 
philosophy .. .” 

The motif is inexhaustible: “The case of Brancusi reveals . . . 
how closely the sculptor . . . is related to the alchemist . . .”; “Part 
of Brancusi’s special spiritual exercises, of his ‘exorcising role.’ 
consisted in helping people out of the psychic vise . 
thing in Brancusi’s world is “special”: 


. .” Every- 
thus. he seasons food with 
“special herbs”; he tells stories, in Rumanian, in a “special dia- 
lect”; he has a “special mission”; his sculpture, in India, was to 
catch the sun through a “special slit in the roof.” He dispenses 
his grace: a few sculptors were “allowed to polish” his sculpture; 
a log that sprouted shoots was “allowed to grow”; he “conferred 
upon bronze a quality approaching that of gold.” 

Brancusi’s every act is given the aspect of finality. “Only such 
a vision as that of Brancusi, with its cosmic response to every living 
creature, could achieve this renewal.” “If we consider that flat 
stones [like his round stone table for the park in Targu Jiu]... 
were used in pre-Christian times as sacrificial altars, it becomes 
evident that the circle reaching back into prehistoric cultic signifi- 
cation, is now closed.” Mme. Giedion-Welcker cites a claim by 
Prof. S. Giedion that Brancusi’s Endless Columns “possess every 
known type of symmetry.” (An exaggerated claim. According to 
Prof. Giedion, the columns possess translation symmetry and 90- 
degree rotation symmetry, and their planes possess bilateral sym- 
metry: however, there are 230 kinds of symmetry in space and 17 
kinds of symmetry on a plane.) 

Mme. Giedion-Welcker’s attitude toward Brancusi is not simply 
one of immense respect; it is one of veneration. But while there is 
no literary law against veneration, it does not constitute a premise 
for a study, it fatigues by its repetition, and in the end it embar- 
rasses as we read of the “profanely blasphemous interpretations” 
of those who disliked his sculpture. 

Always, of course—in spite of fifty-three years in Paris, in spite 
of his many friendships with beautiful women and famous men, 
in spite of having dealt with artists and art lovers from every 
part of the world, in spite of trips to the United States and India— 
Brancusi “lived a real peasant’s existence”; “his manner of living 
remained . . . that of a Rumanian peasant”; “He carried out the 
manual details of his work .. . with the same peasantlike aware- 
ness, cunning and presence of mind”; “.. . the old peasant . . .” 

When does a peasant stop being a peasant? Do peasants live in 
Paris making sculpture? Brancusi’s life and ideas present no 
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problems, no paradoxes, no dilemmas to our author; the few per- 
sonal data concerning him are presented as disparate items laid 
out in linear fashion, never related in that knotted form in which 
they exist in a man. And although there are revealing episodes in 
the book, it is interesting to see what they reveal to Mme. Giedion- 
Welcker. When she tells us that at the age of fifteen he danced in 
a fair dressed in a peasant girl’s costume, and even boxed a suitor’s 
ears “with a supple gesture of the wrist,” she goes on to observe, 
“All of which goes to show that he was a sharp observer . . 
able to react characteristically, according to his ‘material.’ ” 
The language in which the sculpture, for its part, is examined 
is so persistently abstract that the reader never touches the critical 
ground. Any page gives up phrases like “sublimation through 
emanation,” “symbiosis of spiritual and naturelike life,” “the sus- 
pended spirituality of the inner content.” The turgidity of phrase 
and the paucity of ideas create an effect of monotony that is stun- 
ning and that is shaken occasionally by a blockbuster like “archi- 
tectonic scalariform reinforcements,” and by terms like “telluric,” 
“haptic,” “chthonian,” “cultual,” “hypertrophic ego,” “‘ataraxia,” 
“humoristically,” “technification” and “origination.” 


. and 
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ee the language of this study is the main obstacle to the 
penetration of Mme. Giedion-Welcker’s ideas. But we are not faced 
here with a question of technical skill, with our author’s lack of 
artistry in evoking the character of Brancusi, or with her inability 
to expound an idea lucidly. Mme. Giedion-Welcker’s literary prob- 
lems are intimately bound up with her exalted attitudes toward 
Brancusi and his sculpture. Her treatment of the man is subject to 
the demands of hagiography and pitched to one high note of 
adulation. Now, although Brancusi had a complex character and 
lived a rich, full life, it is not imperative to deal with the life in 
order to examine the sculpture; but since Mme. Giedion-Welcker 
does deal with it, she should have faced the facts—they would have 
offered her a variety of material she is sorely in want of. The strain 
of having to construct an image of a saint is nowhere so evident 
as in a passage of monumental euphemism in which she discusses 
Brancusi’s attitudes toward sex (pages 202-3). Elsewhere she says, 
“The evolution of Brancusi’s personal life helps us to understand 
his approach . . .”; but we are presented with no such personal 
evolution or development. Brancusi is painted as if he always was 
the wise old graybeard he was when he died. Ultimately the process 
of sanctification becomes one of falsification. For instance, Mme. 
Giedion-Welcker speaks of Brancusi’s “universal art” issuing from 
“this primitive cell” in the “run-down Impasse Ronsin.” This 
primitive cell is composed of five studios, all connected, and with a 
photographic darkroom attached to one of them. And it was only 
during the Occupation that the Impasse Ronsin became run-down. 
In the years before that it was, in fact, something of a showplace, 
with graveled walks, and lined with cherry trees. Many of the 
studios were occupied by medical students and a fine time was 
had by all. 

The discussion of the sculpture is in the nature of a Jungian 
meditation. The Sleeping Muse sounds “the mythic note of a primal 
world dream.” In the Beginning of the World “an entirely detached 
cosmic symbol is given expression.” “The manner of handling the 
volume of Princess X recalls the concentrated form of a prehistoric 
fertility goddess.” “The belief that animals incorporate godlike 
and human qualities . . . comes from Biblical and early Christian 
conceptions and interpretations which remained alive in 
Brancusi’s ‘memory.’” The Bird possesses “the highest spiritual 
tension as well as supraterrestrial orientation.” 

This kind of writing has interest up to a point, but that point 
is far exceeded as it is applied to piece after piece and to the work 
as a whole. Here, again, strain is evident in the effort to find new 
words to say the same old thing. (Mme. Giedion-Welcker succumbs 
to the strain when she says of the Sleeping Muse, “Bare and 
stripped of all verbiage, the primal oval form stands out from the 








base on which it rests.” But this sentence itself is all verbiage.) 
Mme. Giedion-Welcker sees Brancusi’s main contribution on the 
formal level as being simplification and “concentration” of form, 
and the elimination of anecdotal features. These terms do char- 
acterize Brancusi’s work, but they are not unique to it. It is, 
however, the spiritual value of the work which Mme. Giedion- 
Welcker stresses—its its archetypal 
quality, its primal origins, its cosmic consciousness. Here we enter 
a realm bordering on poetry, and threatened constantly by contra- 
diction and unintelligibility. It is a realm that may well be valid, 
but Mme. Giedion-Welcker, with the best will in the world, has 
not the means to validate it. Her interest in Brancusi’s spiritual 
value would have been better served by brevity and by coming 
as a coda to a straightforward critical analysis. 


multileveled significance. 


0. ANALYsIs there is very little here; as for description, it is often 
untrustworthy. For one thing, the elevated abstraction of Mme. 
Giedion-Welcker’s writing cannot tolerate the mundane vocabulary 
and habits of analysis; and so an observation like “Brancusi did 
not treat more than a dozen or so basic themes in stone and 
bronze” is relegated to a footnote. For another, what with the 
gaze so constantly cast upon “wider spheres,” it becomes difficult 
to focus on the sculpture. 

In a description of the Spirit of Buddha (later King of Kings, 
now at the S. R. Guggenheim Museum), we read that it rises in 
“four tiers.” and then three are listed; the head is described as 
“egg-shaped” in one line, and several lines later as having “human- 
vegetative curves.” 

The Prodigal Son is described as composed of “simple arches 
and blocks.” Prodigal Son, because of the variety of its forms and 
the thorough asymmetry of its organization, is probably the most 
complicated piece in the whole Brancusi oeuvre. 

Of Princess X, in marble, which was removed from the opening 
of the Salon des Indépendants in 1920 because its phallic char- 
acter shocked the committee, we read that “Brancusi worked on it 
intensively for years (from 1913 till 1916) in order to express a 
synthesis of squatting and kneeling.” It is impossible to tell from 
the language if this is Brancusi’s idea or the author’s. In any case 
it hardly seems likely; nothing ever looked more like a head, neck 
and breasts, with the whole having a strongly phallic appearance. 
The sentence after the one just quoted reads, “This position 
appears for the first time in the early stone sculpture Wisdom .. .” 
Which position 
in Wisdom is squatting. Two drawings of female figures are inter- 


squatting, kneeling. or the synthesis? The figure 
larded among three reproductions of Princess X; they are not 
referred to in the text. but their purpose appears to be to support 
one is dated 1918-23, the other is undated. 
How “intensively” Brancusi worked on this sculpture in the years 


the thesis of synthesis; 


1913-16 is questionable also: the “chronology of sculptures” lists 
eight other works for these years. and there are still others not 
listed. The whole effort of Mme. Giedion-Welcker’s analysis here 
is, in short, not to elucidate the work, but to defend it from the 
charge of phallicism—an effort doomed to failure. Phallicism in 
art is not necessarily reprehensible. and it is almost unavoidable in 
carving a simple form in a piece of material of any length. Nor is 
it intentional; it is, indeed, unintentional. And here we may find 
the real reason for Brancusi’s great anger over the episode at the 
Salon—that he was caught with his guard down. It was here. we 
may speculate, that he stopped being a peasant, for he was never 
so caught again. His work continued to have a phallic character. 
but not such an obvious one: as, for example, in Torso of a Young 
Man, whose restrained phallicism is appropriate to the subject. and 
in various degrees in the Endless Columns, Leda, The Miracle, the 
Cock, the Fish, the Bird. “All my life.” said Brancusi. “I have only 
sought the essence of flight. Flight! what bliss!” The relationship 
between phallicism and flight need not be pursued here. 

The romantic idea of Brancusi making sculpture by carving 


Brancusi Sanctificatus 


stone and wood with hammer and chisel to the exclusion of other 
materials is pressed repeatedly. “A feature of Brancusi’s innate, 
instinctive ability, of his singleness of purpose, was his treatment 
of his material, which he attacked without previous clay models, 
and formed and transformed with his hammer strokes alone.” On 
the other hand, his model for the Gate of the Kiss is carved in 
plaster, and his fountain figure, Narcissus, is modeled in plaster, 
as are his several large versions of the Cock. Mme. Giedion- 
Welcker’s insistence on the carving process does not account for 
the bronzes, and she never bridges the gap. She tells us there are 
slight changes in the various versions of his sculpture caused by 
the change in material, but she never tells us that most of the 
bronzes were cast from the stone and wood originals. The few that 
were not cast from stone or wood still had to be cast from some- 
thing—-plaster or wax, and probably plaster. 

The notions which attach to the materials of Brancusi’s sculpture 
are no less romantic. If we examine a statement like “the amor- 
phous material had to be made expressive through its inherent 
possibilities and through use of its own language.” we find that 
Mme. Giedion-Welcker has it both ways here: the material is 
“amorphous” but it has a “language.” Are wood and stone amor- 
phous? They are not, certainly not in the form of the tree sections, 
beams and blocks in which Brancusi got them. He preferred 
carving to modeling precisely because of the lack of amorphousness 
of the block of wood or stone. Clay and plaster, in which he 
worked very little, are truly amorphous materials, and it is their 
amorphousness which Mme. Giedion-Welcker attributes to stone 
and wood. All materials have inherent possibilities, but it is a long 
step from a material’s possibilities to a material’s “own language.” 
The very ways in which stone. for example, has been used should 
make it clear that stone has no language of its own, that the 
language we hear is the sculptor’s language, and that our con- 
viction of a stone language is a function of the artist’s power. 

The question of making material expressive “through use of 
its own language” 


is one which Brancusi’s work never raises, 


however much he may have raised it, and however much our author 
raises it. An artist who transfers his forms from stone to bronze, 
from wood to bronze and from white marble to black. while alter- 
ing the forms in only the minutest fashion. is not concerned with 
the language of material but with the language of form. The struc- 
tural properties of stone have, in fact. been violated in the case of 
the numerous stone Birds, in which an attenuated footing holds up 
a relatively large mass: most of them are broken where the footing 
of the sculpture meets the large form. 


T. tHE airless discussion of these matters Brancusi’s own words. 
when they are quoted, come like a shot of oxygen. And there is 
one point where the reader is stirred by the author herself. In a 
sentence whose lucidity and relative brevity render it unique in 
this volume, we read, “A synthesis of these two types of forms, 
that of the ‘bird’ and that of the ‘staircase.’ of the ladder in space 
and the hyperbole, exists in the figuration of the Cock (Le Coq) 
... Tt is this one clearly stated apercu which makes us realize 
that Mme. Giedion-Welcker does look at sculpture and know how 
to think about it. Unfortunately. her ideas and feelings undergo a 
painful change in their translation to the written page, and she 
appears to us as a weaver of metaphysical tapestries. 

Concerned as she is with “ideas.” she assigns questions of history 
and scholarship to a lower position in the intellectual order. And 
certainly the historical and scholarly approaches to the work of 
Brancusi encounter their first obstacle in Brancusi himself: he 
worked on certain pieces over long periods of time and made many 
versions. thus creating problems in the dating of the work; and 
when plied with academic questions he was often unco-operative 
when he was not obstructive. One cannot blame him. But the prob- 
lems here have been compounded by avoidable errors. 

Aside from unfortunate typographical errors in spelling and 
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dating, and some inconsistencies which the alert reader will catch, 
this volume contains some other kinds. Let us correct the latter, 
and add a note or two, for the record: 

Girl’s Head (plate 8) is not in the Arensberg Collection, Sleep. 
ing Muse (plate 11), Caryatid (plate 98) and Flying Birds (plate 
104) are not in the collection of the S. R. Guggenheim Museum. 
This Caryatid is 90, not 66, inches high; this Sleeping Muse be- 
longs to the Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris. The Miracle (plate 56). 
labeled as having been exhibited in the Guggenheim Museum, is 
in the Museum’s collection; it is not 60, but 43, inches high, with 
a base 21% inches high. The practice of giving a single figure for 
the height of a sculpture and its pedestal is one which Mme. 
Giedion-Welcker often follows. It is disturbing, and particularly so 
when the pedestal is not visible, as is the case in the reproductions 
of the Sorceress (plates 78-80) and The Chief (plate 86); the 
sculptures alone are 394% and 20 inches high, respectively. (Plate 
80 shows the Sorceress in an unfinished state.) This practice has 
led her into error: the two reproductions of Princess X (plates 43 
and 45), marble. in the Roché Collection, and indicated as of 
different dates and heights, represent the same piece, of 1916 
and 22 inches high. The Cock (plate 69) is 36 inches high and was 
acquired this year by the Museum of Modern Art, New York. The 
Turtle, in wood, was not “reproduced” in marble (page 34); 
Flying Turtle, in marble, is of an altogether different design from 
the earlier work. Of the Fish, 1918-28, Mme. Giedion-Welcker says 
that it was created “for an open green space in some vast park evs 
but no park has taken it”; it is to be found in the Museum of 
Modern Art. which bought it in 1949 with funds from the Lillie 
P. Bliss Bequest. The figure in wood in plate 81 has up to now 
been called Figure or Little French Girl, not The First Step, this 
title having been applied to a nude figure. apparently male and 
apparently in the act of taking a step. (It is illustrated in 
Brancusi, Zervos. Paris, 1957, page 73; unfortunately there appears 
to be no record of the whereabouts of this important piece.) A 
realistic portrait drawing of James Joyce (plate 111) is described 
as unique; however, another was recently published in Shakespeare 
and Company, by Sylvia Beach, Harcourt. Brace and Co., New 
York. A retoucher unfamiliar with the material has created a new 
Brancusi on the left side of plate 89; and the reproduction on page 
37 has been reversed. 

It is interesting to see how Mme. Giedion-Welcker comes to date 
the Spirit of Buddha (the King of Kings) as of 1937. On page 34 
she says that it was made after his stay in India (1937).” On page 
35 she says, “He‘spent New Year’s Eve [1937] in Bombay and, on 
his way back, stopped off at Cairo...” (There is here a photograph 
of Brancusi on a camel, labeled “Cairo, 1937.”) If Brancusi carved 
this piece after his stay in India, then he carved it in 1938. If he 
did. he did not carve it for the temple it was to have decorated. 
because in the month he spent in India, it was clear to him that 
that project had fallen through. H. P. Roché, in L’Oeil, No. 29, 
1957. says. “His only consolation was that he struck up a friendship 
with an elephant.” The chances that Brancusi carved the Spirit of 
Buddha in 1938 are slight. He was sixty-two years old; the sculp- 
ture is in a beam of oak about ten feet high and eighteen inches 
square in section. Leaving this piece aside, he carved only one 
small wood sculpture. the Turtle, after 1925, though he did several 
sizable stone pieces: the Fish, 1918-28, 71 inches long, in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. and his versions of the Seal or Miracle. He did 
carve. between 1916 and 1920, several large versions of his Endless 
Column besides other works in wood. The King of Kings looks like 
the summa of his wood carving, and, indeed, it incorporates varia- 
tions of elements—the pierced spherical top and the pierced cubical 
bottom—which appear in Chimera, 1915-18. It is very likely that 
the major work on it was done in 1918-20. 


A. ERROR in dating is merely regrettable. What is distressing is 
that Mme. Giedion-Welcker lacks a historical sense. How else are 
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we to account for a non sequitur such as (re Brancusi’s manner of 
carving) “It was like the shooting of the arrow in Zen philosophy— 
which dates from the same century as Milarepa’s teachings . . .”? 
Her deficiency in this respect manifests itself constantly in vague 
temporal references and in the very tenses of the verbs. It should 
be no surprise, in a book as adulatory as this, that the pluperfect 
is frequently used to the exclusion of the imperfect; the effect 
is one of “eternal return,” of a steam roller going back and forth 
over a few events and ideas so often that they are flattened out 
of recognition. The period of 1904-10 particularly suffers. 

The stone carving Wisdom is attributed to Brancusi’s “student 
period” on page 13, to “immediately after his student years” on 
page 14, to 1906-07 on page 15, and to 1908 in the plates and the 
chronology of sculptures. (While this text is full of Jungian por- 
tent, Mme. Giedion-Welcker on occasion makes some quite ordinary 
Freudian slips.) In view of the fact that Brancusi’s student years 
are referred to often, why is Mme. Giedion-Welcker so chary of 
dating them? The only reason can be to dissociate Brancusi from 
the kind of history that exists for other artists, who go to school, 
do derivative work, leave school and seek their own way. Brancusi 
went to school from 1904 to 1906, but this fact is deducible only 
from correlating statements—none of them by Mme. Giedion- 
Welcker—on several pages at both ends of the book. (While 
Brancusi was a brilliant student, his student work was not original; 
once he left school, he found his way quickly. He was thirty years 
old.) At any rate, what is student work and what is not would be 
easily apparent if the plates were arranged stylistically or in the 
order in which they are dated. They are not; and the Boy’s Head 
of 1905-06 (plate 6) is shown after four later pieces, and Torment, 
1906 (plate 20), after fifteen later pieces. Three versions of The 
Kiss, all dated 1908, turn up as plates 37-40, after twenty later 
works, one as late as 1926. 

If time is destroyed in this process, it is resurrected in another. 
After a description of Torment (plate 20) we read, “In his early 
Laocoén Head (1898), Brancusi had already given plastic expres- 
sion to the theme of suffering, as an entrance requirement for the 
Bucharest Art School; this is the same pathos that appears again 
and again in the history of the plastic arts, from late antiquity until 
the Baroque impetus of the Enchained Slaves, by Michelangelo.” 
The head in question is not reproduced; it is a good copy of the 
head of Laocoén from the famous group in the Vatican Museum. 
Yet all the pathos of all of art devolves upon it and, by reflection, 
Brancusi. 

Brancusi is also linked to the past by the technique, as trans- 
parent as it is deplorable, of reproducing ancient works alongside 
the text without referring to them. Thus the head of a seventh- 
century Japanese sculpture in wood and a classical head in marble 
appear without commentary. Is their effect on the reader intended 
to be subliminal, or do they help create a “climate”? At any rate, 
“Reaching back across the centuries, [Brancusi] had succeeded 
in attaining to distant sources . . . because a similar spiritual 
‘climate’ bridged the time that lay between.” 

On the other hand, not presented here pictorially are certain 
elements to be found in the peasant architecture of the district in 
Rumania from which Brancusi came. Although his Endless Column 
and many of his bases are greatly indebted to these elements— 
porch posts and railing bannisters—Mme. Giedion-Welcker re- 
marks that “What makes itself felt in these wood carvings is .. . 
the rustic frame house in Walachia in which he was born, and, 
last but not least, the ‘climate’ of peasant folklore . . .” Or, concern- 
ing the bases, “Brancusi’s native peasant house influence[s] the 
choice of the design” —not the design, but the choice of the design. 

No African sculpture is pictured here either, although its effect 
on the Parisian avant-garde was immediate and spectacular after 
its “discovery” by Vlaminck in 1905: Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon, by 
Picasso, was painted in 1907. Brancusi was not unaware of the 
world of primitive art that was opened up at this time, and if his 

sculpture does not imitate African or other primitive sculpture, the 


revelation of these arts freed him from a long tradition that had 
reached a climax in Rodin and that he could carry no further; 
freed him, indeed, for the forms of the folk arts of his native 
country, hitherto ignored by the “fine” arts. In a footnote which is 
this volume’s only reference to African art we read, “Brancusi . . . 
would have nothing to do with Negro sculpture, which he con- 
sidered to be dangerously charged with demonic forces . . .” This 
sounds like a true report of Brancusi’s feeling on this matter; his 
art is undemonic and much gentler than the generality of Negro 
sculpture. Still, a Child’s Head, 1913, bronze, in the Roché Col- 
lection; the similar head of The First Step (see above); and a 
head in wood in the collection of Mme. Yolanda Matarazzo (repro- 
duced in Brancusi, Zervos)—none of which are reproduced in 
Giedion-Welcker—are unmistakably “African,” were made after 
the emergence of African art and are inconceivable without its 
prior revelation. The liberating influence of African and other 
primitive arts in Brancusi’s development would be obvious if the 
plates of his early wood sculpture had been placed in their 
chronological position, after his first stone carvings, instead of 
at the end of the series in this volume. 


Wu: Brancusi is linked to the past in a vague way and to the 
future (the preface foresees further studies where, among others, 
the “possibility of comprehending and classifying the generation 
of sculptors who succeeded Brancusi . . . will . . . be of especial 
interest”), his links with his contemporaries are made very tenuous 
indeed. Rodin is acknowledged as the great influence on Brancusi’s 
early work. This influence did not extend beyond 1907. But after 
that there is not the least thought in this volume that, aside from 
the influences from his homeland, there was any other influence 
on him—neither that of African art nor of any artist nor of any 
group activity. When one considers the milieu and the artistic 
ferment within which he worked, his early friendship with Modigliani 
and Rousseau, besides the fact of his participation in numerous 
Salons, the statement “Brancusi was not alone, even though it was 
in loneliness that he followed his inner impulse” has no meaning. 
Every man is alone with his inner impulse, but, leaving aside the 
uncomfortable question of influence, Brancusi’s effort was part of 
a large activity carried on by a large group of talented artists of 
whose work he was well aware. This group included a surpris- 
ing number of sculptors: Modigliani, Duchamp-Villon, Lipchitz, 
Laurens, Lehmbruck, Picasso, Nadelman, Zadkine, Archipenko 
and others, to speak only of Paris. As for Nadelman, in April of 
1909 he had a large one-man show at the Galerie Drouet that 
created a sensation in Montparnasse. It was in 1909 that Brancusi 
began his Sleeping Muse, in marble—the first really Brancusian 
work and one which bears an unmistakable resemblance to Nadel- 
man’s researches of this period. Nadelman is not mentioned by 
Mme. Giedion-Welcker. 

Mentioned a score of times is James Joyce—as though one great- 
ness equaled another. Joyce’s work bears no relation to that of 
Brancusi except a temporal one. Nothing could be further from 
the heavily laden, richly woven novelistic texture of Joyce than 
the images of Brancusi, purified of everything but their form. The 
one meaningful correspondence between Joyce and Brancusi is in 
the moral relation they bore to their art. Both men lived as though 
only art mattered, and both created a body of work that convinces 
us that art is worth living tor. 

This similarity Mme. Giedion-Welcker does touch on in her 
fashion. She is fully aware of the high destiny of Brancusi, and 
the sculpture releases in her the noblest of emotions. But her book 
is a contribution neither to scholarship nor to criticism, and cer- 
tainly not to literature. It is all but impossible to read, and surely 
it has not been read by those who have already called it definitive. 
Fortunately, it is not likely to come between the public and 
Brancusi, but it may well be a landmark in the alienation of the 
public from art criticism. 


COURTESY BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 


Alfred H. Maurer, Still Life with Tureen (c. 1908). 
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Discover 
A civil nakedness in which to be, 
In which to bear with the exactest force 
The precisions of fate .. 
—Wallace Stevens 


mm do the facts of a man’s life conceal so much of his 
essential being as they do in the case of Alfred H. Maurer. We 
know much about his life and the course of his career as an 
artist; we know something about his seventeen years in France 
and more about the years following his final return to the United 
States; we have the testimony of friends and witnesses to the 
periods of acclaim and the disillusioning periods of neglect. Yet 
we are at a loss when we come to the solitary fact of his suicide 
in 1932, which casts into shadow the apparently orderly pattern 
of his life. In the lives of many artists and writers, the signifi- 
cant facts supply a plausible structure to the development of 
their careers. In Maurer’s case, the known facts present a screen 
behind which the real life ran its tragic course. 

Maurer was born on April 21, 1868, in New York City, the 
son of Louis Maurer, a commercial lithographer, and Louisa 
(Stein) Maurer. He attended public schools until the age of 
sixteen, when he left, apparently at his father’s bidding, to 
become apprenticed in the family firm of Heppenheimer and 
Maurer. Later he took a job as a commercial artist, studying 
fine art at the National Academy of Design during his free 
time. When he was twenty-nine, in 1897, Maurer sailed for 
France to study painting, ostensibly with the family’s support 
and financial backing. He remained there, with periodic trips 
to his family in New York, until the outbreak of the First World 
War. He had studied for a short time at the Académie Julian 
but had found the work confining and unsatisfactory. In 1914 
he returned to the United States to live in the family home, 
working in a third-floor studio-bedroom. He made yearly trips 
to Shady Brook Farm in Marlboro-on-the-Hudson, painting 
there for six months out of the year. At the end of his life he 
maintained a separate work-studio in the Lincoln Square Arcade 
Building. 

Maurer was one of the first American painters to find in the 
new styles of Parisian painting, at the beginning of the century, 
an exciting language suitable to his needs. He was one of the 
pioneers in advancing those styles in the United States, holding 
fast to his convictions in the face of adverse criticism; yet he 
was not, by choice, a social rebel. The picture we have of him 
from the accounts of friends is of a lively and affectionate man. 
In his Paris years he was considered something of a dandy, with 
his rakish mustache, his cape and cane, but he was without affec- 
tation. He loved to dance and to fish—two preoccupations 
which continued to give him pleasure throughout his life. He 
was fond of the company of women and young girls and was. 
evidently, an agreeable companion. It was “Alfy” who in Ger- 
trude Stein’s account of a mishap at a dinner with Picasso and 
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The Mau rer Enigma The abundance of known facts in his career 


presents a screen behind which his real life ran its tragic course of frustration. 


BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


Fernande Olivier, paid compliments to Fernande until she was 
“calm and placid.” Even in his later years, summering at Marl- 
boro, Maurer was a confidant to the neighborhood young girls 
and a friend to their young men. He took an interest in their 
marriages, their children, their problems. He went swimming 
with them and played croquet with them in the cool evenings. 
He danced with them on Saturday nights at the country dances, 
wearing, as they remembered him, “tweed plus-fours and a white 
sport shirt, open at the neck.” These were the girls, with their 
sisters and friends, that he painted in a whole series of works. 
girls with long, sad faces staring out at the viewer with their 
large, soft eyes. 

For seventeen years Maurer lived the life of an expatriate in 
France, among people who were establishing their break with 
conventional society and family ties. He was friendly with 
Mahonri Young and Leo Stein and was a frequent visitor to the 
Stein household on the Rue de Fleurus. It was “Alfy” who 
held up the matches so that visitors could examine the dimly 
lit paintings and who assured the suspicious guests that the 
Cézannes were finished paintings. But though he lived amongst 
people who found it necessary to establish a world of their own 
in which to pursue their careers, Maurer was not really an 
expatriate. He had been spared. evidently, the disaffection that 
results within a family from the choice of a career that is con- 
sidered unrespectable or impractical. In Maurer’s life, perhaps, 
such a break might have been fortunate. It does seem to be one 
aspect of his tragedy that he was a man broken upon the wheel 
of trying to maintain his radical identity without severing con- 
ventional ties. His commitment to home and family was strong. 


H...: for Maurer was the sturdy brownstone at 404 West 
Forty-third Street, acquired by his father when Alfred was small 
and where he had lived with his brother, Charles, and his sister, 
Eugenia. But home was especially his mother, a gentle and 
unassuming woman, to whom Maurer was devoted all his life. 
It has been suggested by Elizabeth McCausland, in her fine 
biography of the artist, that Maurer remained in the family 
home after the death of his mother because of a deathbed 
promise to her that he would never leave his father. Given his 
devotion to the woman, it seems a plausible explanation, al- 
though so much of Maurer’s life is shrouded in mystery. despite 
the abundance of facts, that there may have been other reasons 
as well. 

If it was Maurer’s mother to whom he was devoted, it was 
undoubtedly his father who represented one of the great and 
problematic forces in his life. An energetic and driving man, 
Louis Maurer had come to this country from Germany at the 
age of nineteen or twenty. A lithographer by trade (he had 
been apprenticed himself at the age of sixteen), he worked for 
various firms in New York. including the now famous establish- 
ment of Currier and Ives. He started, with a partner. a suc- 
cessful business and at the age of fifty-two retired, to devote 
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himself to his “first love.” painting. A trip through the West 
furnished him with the subject matter for many of his paintings 
and for the illustrations he made later for Field and Stream. 
\long with his sons, Alfred and Charles, he exhibited a num- 
ber of times in the annual exhibitions of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists. 

(bout Alfred’s later style of painting, Louis Maurer had defi- 
nite ideas. When he appeared at the exhibition of Alfred’s Fauve 
landscapes at “291” he inquired of Stieglitz, “Who will buy this 
stuff?” Once when Alfred was asked why he hadn’t gone to an 
opening of the Independents’ exhibition, he replied, “Every time 
I go there I find my father in front of my painting, shaking his 
fist and cursing.” There are reports that the elder Maurer 
would go into his son’s studio and take the brush out of his 
hand to improve upon the work, or that he would climb up a 
stepladder to peer through the transom to see what Alfred was 
painting. 

There is about Maurer’s break with traditional styles some- 
thing of the quality of a stubborn and personal revolt. He had 
begun his career with considerable praise and recognition. His 
In Arrangement, painted in the Whistler manner, had won the 
first prize at the Carnegie International in 1901, and in the 
following years other paintings in the same manner had been 
awarded prizes and medals in expositions at St. Louis, Munich 
and Liége. Although the transition from the style of Whistler. 
with its fluid, brusque and bravura painting. to the brilliant 
explosions of the Fauve palette is less startling to contemporary 
eyes, it was to most critics of Maurer’s time and the public alike 
a radical departure. The critical reception to his exhibition 
with John Marin at “291” in March of 1909, was not, however. 
an outright dismissal. All of the critics commented on the bril- 
liant color; some detected symptoms of the “Matisse craze” 
(Stieglitz had shown Matisse drawings the previous year); the 
Sun’s critic, James Huneker. complained that Maurer had not 





An Arrangement (c. 1900). 


made his vision clear. He found the work “a cruel Eastern 
garden of writhing arabesques,” but counseled patience, con- 
cluding: “. . . but let us wait; such attacks pass. Besides, this 
chap has talent as well as boldness.” That some of the critics 
took his work seriously was no doubt due to Maurer’s previous 
reputation. For years, any discussion of Maurer’s latest work 
revived the story of his earliest successes in the style of Whistler. 

Maurer’s unconventional style did not promote his career. 
After his return to this country he showed often but without 
much attention. Somehow he faded into oblivion until 1924, 
when an event took place that would have been remarkable in 
anyone’s career. Mr. E. Weyhe had purchased one of Maurer’s 
familiar studies of a girl in 1922. Having met Maurer and seen 
his work, Weyhe bought the entire contents of his studio—ten 
years’ work—on January 8, 1924, and within a week held an 
exhibition at his Lexington Avenue gallery and bookstore. Be- 
fore the exhibition opened a number of the paintings had been 
sold. and the exhibition itself received a wide amount of cover- 
age in the newspapers. Maurer, writing to his friend Sherwood 
Anderson. who had provided the introduction to his catalogue, 
remarked, “It looks like success for me, hope so, at one time I 
promised myself to strangle success if I ever got hold of it, now, 
I’ve changed my mind.” Thereafter, he showed almost yearly 
at Weyhe’s, but he was never to know such success again. 


= are the facts of Maurer’s life. On the surface they pre- 
sent nothing extraordinary, but beneath them must have run the 
terrible currents of failure, dissatisfaction, frustration. Zelda 
Fitzgerald once said, “It is the loose ends with which men hang 
themselves.” In Maurer’s life it is among the loose ends—the 
rumors, the conjectures, the reported incidents—that one must 
look for the motives which led to his tragic death. Mahonri Young 
speaks of Alfy’s thirty-sixth birthday in Paris, when, in the midst 
of some wild dancing, Maurer stopped suddenly and shouted that 
twenty years ago that day his father had put him to work. 
“Before our very eyes, he changed to a middle-aged man,” 
Young remarked. “All the gaiety went out of his face.” That 
smoldering resentment against the father was to break out 
again years later when for lack of money the paintings in his 
Paris studio were sold and dispersed for back rent. Gertrude 
Stein, in her autobiography. presents one more of the “loose 
ends.” In 1914, Maurer had been fishing on the Marne at the 
time of the German breakthrough and had only gotten back to 
Paris with some difficulty. Mrs. Alfred North Whitehead, staying 
with Gertrude Stein at the time of Alfred’s visit, said when 
he left that although Gertrude had always spoken highly of 
him it seemed to her there had been something cowardly in his 
flight from the Germans. But Gertrude only laughed, saying 
that she didn’t understand; “of course Alfy had his girl with 
him and he was scared to death lest she should fall into the 
hands of the Germans.” From other sources this brief episode 
is expanded by two pertinent rumors-—that Maurer was ordered 
back home by the family for financial reasons and that the girl 
in question had committed suicide. 

With these in mind, the events of the last few months of 
Maurer’s life read like the final “precisions” of fate. On February 
21 and 22. 1932. Louis Maurer celebrated a double anniversary: 
the two-hundredth birthday of George Washington and his own 
one-hundredth anniversary. The elder Maurer had _ received 
much publicity in his late years as the sole surviving Currier 
and Ives artist, and his birthday was accorded a barrage of 
publicity with an exhibition of Currier and Ives prints and 
a display of his own prints of famous horses. In the course of 
the many interviews with the press, the father took occasion to 
lament publicly about the course of his son’s painting. Shortly 
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The Maurer Enigma 


Portrait of a Woman (c. 1908). 








Stull Life with Apples and Bowl (c. 1929). 


after the celebration, on his own sixty-fifth birthday, Alfred 
Maurer entered the hospital for treatment of a benign cancer- 
ous condition. Although he was assured by the doctors that the 
operation had been. successful and was released in “excellent 
general condition,” he is reported to have been depressed. While 
he was recuperating at home his father died, on July 19. Maurer 
was not told the news immediately and because of his condition 
was unable to attend the funeral services. Shortly after the 
death, Maurer was moved downstairs to his father’s parlor bed- 
room to make it more convenient for his nurse. He was described 
by callers as “cheerful,” making plans to open a studio in 
Paris once again. On August 4, after the visit of a friend, he 
climbed the stairs to his third-floor bedroom, unnoticed, and 
hanged himself on the door frame between the bedroom and 
the bath. The strange bonds which held the two men together 
throughout their lives were secured in death. 


[. Is possible to read Maurer’s tragedy as a history of neglect 
and failure and to see his failure as the result of his preference 
for unpopular modernistic styles. The irony of this reading is 
that today Maurer is still a neglected painter, when those styles 
have become thoroughly acceptable. At public auction a painting 
by Maurer is far from bringing the prices that his more famous 
contemporaries command, nor does it even approach what a 
painting by his equally neglected contemporary, Marsden Hart- 
ley, would bring. The body of his work has been rescued from 
oblivion largely by the faith of a few collectors and dealers who 
have believed in its value. Maurer was, unfortunately, one of 
that generation of artists—Hartley, Dove, Oscar Bluemner are 
others—who not only transmitted the creative energies of Euro- 
pean painting to this country, but who, by their persistence, 
gradually created an acceptance for new and unwelcome styles. 
Younger painters inherited that acceptance while they them- 
selves benefited little or not at all. 

The current neglect of Maurer’s work is due perhaps to the 
feeling that he was too eclectic a painter. Gertrude Stein once 
wrote of him, with characteristic shrewdness, that “he had fol- 
lowed, followed, followed, always humbly, always sincerely.” 
But as with many of Gertrude Stein’s remarks, though it is 
generally shrewd, it is not particularly just. It is true that 
Maurer was not an innovator in the styles which he adopted 
from Fauvism through Cubism and abstraction. But he found in 
those styles a freedom of manner suitable to his needs. He was, 
quite simply, a man whose lifework ran the course of painting 
in his time. And within those limits he created, with personal 
inventiveness and visual daring, a significant body of work. 

Maurer entered Fauvism as the logical step from his admira- 
tion for Whistler, assimilating it from the air of creative revolt 
that was current in Paris at the time. It offered him a freedom 
from conventional attitudes that had its liberating effects upon 
his own pent-up energies. Within this style, beginning around 
1907 and 1908, he created some of his most vigorous and sus- 
tained work—-a series of still lifes, landscapes, figure studies— 
that are as daring in their bravura painting as they are in their 
brilliant color. In a long interview at that time with the Paris 
correspondent for The New York Times, he stated, “I am paint- 
ing pictures now which I could never have dared imagine even 
a year or so ago.” The bursts of sunny yellows, greens and pur- 
ples in Figure in a Landscape, or the rosy tints of the face, 
shadowed with unorthodox pale green, of Portrait of a Woman, 
represented a startling advance over the restricted gray and 
brown tonalities which predominated in many of his portraits 
in the Whistlerian manner. The brushwork, too, underwent an 
almost equally liberating influence, though Maurer, even in his 
earlier work, commanded a vigorous technique. One can appre- 
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Two Heads—Abstract (ce. 1930). 


ciate what this new-found independence meant to his work most 
clearly in Still Life with Tureen, surely one of Maurer’s finest 
works. It is a painting of sheer visual delight and excitement, 
with its slashing blues and reds, its creamy, soft flushed-pinks 
and whites in the pot of azaleas (colors which Maurer was to 
use in many of his later paintings of young girls and women). 
In it one can sense the feeling of emancipation—the brilliant 
burst of freedom in color, the impetuosity and certainty of his 
brushwork—that made of the Fauve influence so decisive a 
factor in his career. No doubt the rough, sketchy quality of these 
works must have seemed audacious, or even incompetent, to eyes 
accustomed to the more plodding “finish” of academic painting 
of the time. But it was a style which Maurer persisted in, despite 
its liabilities to a successful career, well into the 1920’s, when 
he executed a number of vivid landscapes of the countryside 
around Marlboro. It seems to have been a style which never 
failed him, in which he could summon up at will all the fresh- 
ness and color of a summer vista, sure that his brush could 
convey his every intention, describing the exciting arc of a tree 
trunk or the swift currents of a stream. It is difficult to know 
why—given contemporary taste for brilliant color and freedom 
of handling—Maurer’s Fauve work has gone so long unacclaimed. 


i commitment to a fairly realistic approach remained 
strong throughout his life, although he tried, from time to time, 
more decidedly abstract work under the influence of Cubism. 
His relationship to that style was unusual. Though he was un- 
doubtedly familiar with Cubism from his earlier years in Paris, 
it does not seem to have become a dominating influence until 
late in his career, and, at the last, it was burdened, as a style, 
with the weight of his own turbulent emotions. He did, however, 
employ it in a number of still lifes that were less savage and 
less troubled. One thinks particularly of Still Life with Apples 
and Bowl (c. 1929), its pale-green apples and striped cloth of 
pink and ocher marking the continuance of Maurer’s always 
impressive sense of color. 

Prior to his Cubistic work, around 1919, Maurer had begun 
that long series of paintings of young girls or pairs of young 
girls, the companions of his summer days at Marlboro. He saw 





them at first with charming naiveté and simplicity, and he 
painted them—for all their strange form, their long, pensive 
faces and sad, staring eyes—with his characteristic richness of 
color. It is difficult to know exactly what they meant to Maurer, 
these sad girls with the colors of soft, delicately flushed flowers, 
but they were the subject of innumerable paintings, and they 
provide an index to the pressure of his own troubled feelings 
upon his work. In the beginning, mute and solemn, they have 
an air of the stillness and transience of summer days. But, in- 
creasingly, they seemed to provide an outlet for the deeper, and 
often disturbing, emotional elements that he may have been 
unable to channel into the Fauve landscapes and still lifes which 
represent some of his finest achievements. Maurer’s danger as 
a painter was always his facility, a fault which his friend Arthur 
Dove often cautioned him against. Toward the end of his career, 
and in these paintings, the substance of his work sometimes runs 
thin. Under the troubled impulses of his personal life perhaps, 
the facility of his brush took over. At the end, these placid and 
naive sitters became transformed by an abrupt Cubistic style, 
their features displaced, their heads conjoined. The most savage 
of the paintings in this style, however, is a Head of a Man, a 
gouache from about 1930. It is not difficult to find in the work 
the equivalent of Maurer’s own turbulence, and it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that it is one of a series of progressive distortions 
he devoted to the subject—presumably a portrait head of his 
father. These last works seem, at times, overwhelmed by bitter- 
ness and chaotic feeling. 

It is true that Maurer’s work did not receive its proper recog- 
nition during his lifetime, and it is also true that today he is 
still a neglected painter. There is no question but that the con- 
tinued neglect of his work is a serious factor in any account of 
his tragedy. But one also feels that there were other, more private 
problems. Possibly the real tragedy of Maurer’s life was that 
the obvious value of his work was, in the end, lost to him. It did 
not sustain him in the face of his own bitter and difficult per- 
sonal defeats. One hopes that that work will one day achieve its 
proper status and that Maurer will be accorded his rightful posi- 
tion as one of the most significant and endowed painters of his 
time. Meanwhile, it is not necessary to confer upon his life 
the heroism of neglect in order to redeem his art. His work 


stands squarely on its own merit without need of other credentials. 
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Kandinsky during his most productive years, the artist recalls the Blue Rider heyday. 


M. NicH celebrated on a grand scale, in 1958, the presumed eight- 
hundredth anniversary of its somewhat legendary foundation. Among other 
attractions planned to draw every kind of tourist to the capital of the 
former kingdom of Bavaria, an exhibition of modern art, in the Haus 
der Kunst, set out to stress the city’s contributions, as an international 
center, to the great movement which began about a hundred years ago 
with the Realism of Gustave Courbet and the French painters of Barbi- 
zon, and has now reached, in an unprecedented swing of the pendulum 
of taste, the opposite extreme of abstract, nonobjective or nonformal art. 

Accustomed to the values and tastes that are currently respected by 
most museum directors, critics, historians, dealers and collectors through- 
out the Western world, many a visitor from abroad may have made, in 
this Munich exhibition entitled “Aufbruch zur Modernen Kunst,” some 
unexpected discoveries. For instance, that Gustave Courbet, when he 
came to Munich in 1869 as one of the foreign guests of honor at the 
city’s First International Art Exhibition, had immediately found, in the 
German painter Wilhelm Leibl’s circle of associates and pupils, a school 
of kindred spirits who set themselves the same ideals and aims as he 
and his few French followers. Courbet’s own exhibits, Les Casseurs de 
Pierres and L’Halali du Cerf par Temps de Neige, indeed roused less 
antagonism in Munich than his Realist works currently did in Paris, 
where such academic latter-day Romantics as Winterhalter and Jean 
Léon Gérome were the only artists to receive official recognition. After 
being awarded, together with Camille Corot, a decoration offered by the 
Bavarian State, Courbet wrote a number of surprisingly ungrammatical 
if not altogether illiterate letters to his Paris friend Castagnary, to 
whom he pointed out that the Bavarian monarchy apparently granted 
to a jury of artists more freedom than 
tolerate in Napoleon III’s police state. 

Nor had Courbet’s friend Wilhelm Leibl, with Wilhelm Tribner, 
Hans Thomas, Karl Schuch and the other disciples whom he had at- 
tracted, established in Munich but a group of isolated or freakish local 
geniuses. These artists had found their way to the Bavarian capital from 
almost every region of Germany and included in their ranks even a 
couple of gifted young natives of distant America, the painters Frank 
Duveneck, from Kentucky, and William Merrit Chase, from Indiana. 
For all their devotion to the beauties of the South Bavarian Alpine 
landscape and their interest in depicting local peasant types, the Munich 
Realists remained indeed an international rather than a regional school 
of art, and their contacts with other schools of the same general persua- 
sion ranged from Leibl’s personal friendship with Courbet to an aware- 
ness and an understanding, among his followers, of the aims of the 
French Barbizon painters, of the Tuscan Macchiaioli such as Fattori, 
Lega, D’Ancona and Da Tivoli, of the Milanese group gathered round 
Mosé Bianchi, and of the Dutch painters of The Hague, such as Jan 
Hendrik Weissenbruch, who were later destined to number Vincent 
van Gogh among their disciples. In Munich, in Barbizon, in Holland 
and in Northern Italy, four different schools of Realist painters were 
then practicing the same kind of “plein-air” painting as the French 
Impressionists are often believed to have initiated. In the works of all 
these Realists, one can detect the same interest in sheer painting as 
opposed to academic smoothness, and in everyday life as opposed to 
the tableau-vivant historical reconstructions of the later Romantics—in 
fact, in those qualities of painting that French critics now call matiére 
and intimisme. Whatever their national origin, the Realists were guided 
by a passionate reverence for the truthfulness and sobriety of such old 
masters as Rembrandt and Frans Hals in Holland and Velasquez and 
Zurbaran in Spain. Many a portrait painted in Munich by Leibl is 
thus of the same rare quality as those that Monet was then beginning 
to paint in Paris, and many a landscape by Hans Thomas or a still 
life by Karl Schuch has the same luscious sensuality of color and 
texture as some of the less rhetorical masterpieces of Courbet. 


“governmental action” could 


BY EDOUARD RODITI 


Movies continued, moreover, to be one of Western Europe’s most 
creative art centers for a good half-century. After being the home of 
the German Realists, it saw the emergence of the so-called “New Dachau 
School” of contemporaries of the later Paris Impressionists. The im- 
portance of their leading spirit, the painter Adolf Hoelzel, as one of the 
first practitioners of abstract art, if not the actual source of some of 
Kandinsky’s theories, has begun to be appreciated, even in Germany, 
only in recent years. The 1958 Munich exhibition very judiciously 
stressed Hoelzel’s significance as a link between the earlier Realists and 
some later schools that became increasingly idealist or abstract in their 
styles. In addition, it devoted due attention to two other remarkable 
movements which had flourished in and around Munich between the 
turn of the century and the collapse of the Weimar Republic: the 
Munich school of Jugendstil, which overshadowed for a while the Vien- 
nese Sezession as well as the Art Nouveau of Paris, and the Blue Rider 
school which, in the works of Klee, Kandinsky, Jawlensky and a few of 
their friends, has now influenced the art of a whole generation of 
younger painters in France, in England, in the United States and even 
in distant Japan. 

The Munich retrospective exhibition of works of the Blue Rider school 
may have been disappointing in that it included few of the more 
famous masterpieces of Klee, Kandinsky, Jawlensky, August Macke or 
Franz Marc, so many of these being scattered among museums and 
private collections which could not easily be persuaded to part with 
them for a period of several months. But it made up for this deficiency 
by including, in addition to important works by these artists, loaned 
mainly by local collections, an unusually representative and almost 
unprecedented choice of works by the many other painters who con- 
stituted the rank and file of the Blue Rider group. The biographical 
notes, in the catalogue, were particularly instructive; they revealed, 
for instance, that the Blue Rider school shares, with that of the Paris 
Cubists, the honor of having been the first truly international school 
of modern art, drawing almost as many of its members from Russia as 
from Germany and including several artists who had been born in Amer- 
ica or had at least spent some of the formative years of their youth in 
the United States. Besides, the Blue Rider painters maintained close con- 
tact with the more experimental Paris Cubists, especially with Robert 
Delaunay, who for a while had tried to establish a separate school, that 
of the short-lived Orphists. 

The Russians, among the Blue Rider artists, included Kandinsky, 
Jawlensky, the latter’s unduly neglected friend Marianne de Werefkin. 
the ill-starred Russian-Jewish sculptor Moishe Kogan, destined later to be 
deported by the Nazis from Paris and to die in an Eastern European 
extermination camp, the painter David Burliuk and his brother Wladimir, 
the latter remembered mainly as a Russian Dadaist poet, and the painter 
Wladimir de Bechtejew. Both David Burliuk and Bechtejew subsequently 
emigrated to the United States, where their former association with so 
epoch-making a German group of artists failed, for a long time, to earn 
them the kind of recognition that they deserved. Though the American 
painter Lyonel Feininger became an associate of Kandinsky only later, 
when he joined him on the faculty of the Weimar Bauhaus, and, together 
with Klee and Jawlensky too, exhibited with him in a group called The 
Blue Four, there had a'ready been some American elements, before 1914, 
in the Blue Rider group: the German painter Adolf Erbsloh, one of the 
more strictly Fauvist artists of the group, was born in New York, the 
American painter Albert Bloch was a close friend of Kandinsky. and 
Gabriele Miinter, Kandinsky’s companion, though born in Germany, was 
the daughter of German-American parents and had spent part of her 
adolescence in the United States. Gabriéle Miinter shared moreover the 
honor, with Marianne de Werefkin, Erma Barrera-Bossi and Elisabeth 
Eppstein, of being a rare pioneer, in Germany, as a woman among the 
modernists. Berthe Morisot and Mary Cassatt had already attracted atten- 
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Gabriele Miinter, Kandinsky at the Harmonium; 
courtesy Municipal Art Collection, Munich. 


Miinter, Listening (Portrait of Jawlensky) ; 
courtesy Municipal Art Collection, Munich. 


Miinter, Portrait of Paul Klee; 
courtesy Bavarian State Art Collection, Munich. 
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tion among the Paris Impressionists, and Nathalie Gontcharowa was 
well known in the avant-garde of Saint Petersburg as one of the founders 
of the Rayonnist movement, but women were rarely encouraged in the 
German art world, where the Dresden Fauvist group known as Die 
Briicke, for instance, included no women at all, and Paula Moder- 
sohn-Becker, the mainstay of the Worpswede artist colony, was long 
looked upon as a kind of freak. Even in Paris, Marie Laurencin and Maria 
Blanchard, in the Cubist Bohemia of Montmartre, were often hailed, by 
the poet Apollinaire and his friends, as Muses rather than as colleagues 
of Picasso, Braque and other males in their group. 

In 1958, when the city of Munich decided to organize so important a 
retrospective of the art of the Blue Rider, Gabriéle Miinter, already 
over eighty years of age, was the only surviving member who still resided 
in Germany. In America, David Burliuk, Wladimir de Bechtejew and 
Albert Bloch were still alive; in Austria, just across the border from the 
Bavarian frontier-city of Passau, Alfred Kubin was also living, but in a 
state of health that would not permit him to face the strain and excite- 
ment of the interview which I had requested. To my telegrams pressing 
for an appointment, his companion had replied laconically: “Arterioscle- 
rosis of brain makes Kubin interview pointless.” With the assistance of 
Dr. Hans-Konrad Roéthel, curator of Munich’s Lenbach-Haus Museum 
which houses the collection of long-forgotten early Kandinsky paintings 
that Gabriéle Miinter had so dramatically salvaged from oblivion and 
given to the city of Munich two years earlier, I was then able to visit 
her in her home in Murnau, a delightfully situated small town in the 
lake district of Southern Bavaria. 


' ARRIVED in Murnau in the late afternoon, and was immediately struck 
by the colors of the landscape: the unmodified bright green of the pas- 
tures, the equally flat blue tones of the distant mountains, all justified 
the technique of those early landscapes of Kandinsky, Jawlensky and 
Franz Marc in which areas of contrasting colors, without any glaze or 
effects of brushwork, suggest receding planes rather than perspectives. At 
the inn where I chose to stay, I inquired that evening where Gabriéle 
Miinter’s house might be; I was surprised to discover that it is still known 
locally as the House of the Russians, because she had lived there, before 
1914, with Kandinsky, Jawlensky and Marianne de Werefkin. 

In spite of her great age and her physical disabilities, Gabriéle Miin- 
ter had almost a youthful manner, that of a woman accustomed to great 
independence, when she received me in her study the next morning. In 
some ways she reminded me of those spry pioneer grandmothers whom 
I had often met in the Western states of America twenty years earlier, 
rare survivors, even then, of the era of the covered wagon. This impres- 
sion was confirmed when Gabriéle Miinter began to question me about 
the United States, to tell me of her own memories of life in Arkansas 
and in the Texas Panhandle between 1898 and 1900, and to show me 
some of the pencil sketches which she had brought back from this girl- 
hood visit to her American cousins. Though she no longer speaks much 
English, she still understands the language and occasionally uses, when 
speaking to an American, American words, which she pronounces with- 
out a foreign accent. 

I still have many cousins over there, she explained to me, using the 
American word “cousins,” as she spoke German, rather than the German 
word Vettern. In those days, she went on, St. Louis was to a great extent 
a German city, and we spoke German there most of the time. I also 
visited New York briefly, and met many Germans and German-Americans 
there. In Moorefield, Arkansas, and in Plainview, Texas, of course, it 
was different: we associated with American-born families and always 
spoke English, except at home. 

If I understand correctly, both your parents were German-Americans. 

Not exactly. They had both been born in Germany, but had emigrated 
very young to the United States, where they subsequently met and mar- 
ried. My father came from Westphalia, where most of his relatives were 
in the civil service or the Protestant clergy. He must have been a very 
fiery and idealistic young man, an enthusiastic believer in the liberal 
ideas of 1848. Shortly before the March Revolution of that year, he got 
into trouble for his political ideas and activities and, to avoid the scandal 
of his arrest and imprisonment, was packed off to America by my grand- 
father. He arrived there with very little money and started off as a huck- 
ster, but soon made good and met my mother and married. During the 
Civil War, the young couple then found business increasingly difficult 
in the Southern states, where they had settled. As traders, the German 
immigrants were not committed to the plantation economy. Most of them, 
besides, had come to the States as political rejugees and believers in the 
Rights of Man; they were often suspected by their neighbors of sympa- 
thizing with the Northern Abolitionists. So my father decided, in 1864, to 
bring his family back to Europe, where he settled in Berlin. I was born 
there in 1877, the youngest of his children. 

How did you come to make your trip to America in 1898? Surely such 
an expedition, for so young a girl, was very unusual in those days. 
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Well, my father had died in 1886, then my mother too in 1898, and our 
relatives thought it might be good for my older sister and me to spend a 
couple of years with our American cousins. 

Had you studied art at all before going to America? 

I had taken some drawing lessons, as many girls did in those days, but 
I had also attended an art class for a couple of months in Diisseldorf, 
which still had a great reputation as an art center. I found the teaching 
of its Academy, however, very uninspiring, still dominated by the ideas 
and tastes of the later Romantics; besides, nobody there seemed to take 
seriously the artistic ambitions of a mere girl. 

Did your family encourage you much as an artist? 

No. The cultural interests of my relatives were rather in the fields of 
theology, philosophy, literature and music than in that of art. When I 
came to the United States, I filled my sketch books with drawings, very 
much as any educated girl of my generation might have kept a diary. 
But my relatives didn’t attach any more importance to my drawings than 
they might have to a diary. 

Still, many a writer’s career has begun with the keeping of such a 
diary. 

In those days educated men and women nearly all kept diaries or 
sketched what they saw when they traveled. It was not like today, when 
every traveler has a camera, even if he has no ambition of ever achieving 
the skill and the stature of a professional photographer. My American 
sketches were private notations of visual experiences which I wanted to 
fix on paper as a personal memento. 

But this little sketch of Plainview, Texas, with its farmhouses and 
artesian wells outlined against the sky, is now an interesting document, 
if only from the point of view of cultural history. I’m sure that an Amer- 
ican museum in the Southwest would be proud to own it. 

Among the other sketches of America that Gabriéle Miinter was show- 
ing me as we chatted, I noted a colored-crayon drawing of a woodland 
scene, a souvenir of Moorefield, Arkansas, and a charming sketch of an 
intense and very young girl, seated awkwardly and revealing a surprising 
expanse of lanky legs, like those of a filly. This last drawing was entitled 
Listen to the Graphophone, reminding me of the days when Americans 
were still unsure of the names under which some strange modern inven- 
tions would finally become popularly known to us. 

Would you be offended, I asked, if I say that these drawings seem to 
be very much in the tradition of those of the German Romantics? They 
express the same respect for nature, the same concern with sheer drafts- 
manship, with line and outline, and the same Innigkeit, I mean a kind 
of spiritual or psychological intensity or empathy. 

I’m not at all offended. As a child, I devoted much of my leisure to 
drawing sketches of relatives and friends, familiar sights and scenes, a 
view that suddenly moved me or appealed to me. I always concentrated 
on depicting nature as I saw it or felt it, in terms of line, and on obtain- 
ing a kind of psychological likeness which would convey the personality 
of my model or the mood of the moment. In this girl, for instance, I tried 
to convey the unconscious boyishness of one of my young cousins, who 
spent so much of her time with her brothers and with other boys that 
she was almost unaware of being a girl. You can see that in her pose 
and her expression, I hope. There is nothing defiant or hoydenish in her 
boyishness, and her attitude and pose are not at all immodest, just 
naturally boyish. 


W. WERE interrupted, at this point, by Gabriéle Miinter’s houseguest, 
a somewhat younger but already elderly Danish woman who entered the 
room bearing a tray with a bottle of wine, three glasses and some 
biscuits. As we partook of this refreshment, the artist asked her friend 
to show me, on an easel that was produced from a corner of the room, 
some of her paintings. These included a number of earlier works, strik- 
ingly Fauvist in feeling but composed in a recognizably German rather 
than French idiom. There were also many more recent flower studies, 
painted in oil on paper, all surprisingly youthful in their freshness of 
vision, their brilliance of color, their sureness of design. I was reminded, 
as I saw them exhibited here in quick succession, of a similar experience 
that I had known a year earlier in Paris, when I had visited Nathalie 
Gontcharowa in the apartment that she shares, in the Rue Jacques 
Callot, with Michel Larionow. But Gontcharowa and Larionow had lived 
for forty years in the increasingly catastrophic disorder of their cavelike 
dwelling; they seem never to have intended, as Russian exiles, to estab- 
lish themselves there on a permanent basis and to have only allowed 
themselves to be slowly submerged under an accumulation of old news- 
papers, art magazines and exhibition catalogues proliferating around 
them as the years went by. Finally, when I visited them in Paris, they 
were like nomads who had been forced to become sedentary because 
they had accumulated in their camp too many possessions to be able to 
move any longer. They wandered around laboriously among stacks of 
paper and paintings that littered the whole floor, leaving them almost no 
available space for living and working. 
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Not that any such chaos was apparent in this house in Murnau where 
Gabriéle Miinter had lived intermittently since 1909. On the contrary, 
everything here was neat and tidy and could easily be found if needed. 
But this elderly German artist seemed to me to share with Gontcharowa 
a curiously eternal youth, revealed all the more touchingly when Gont- 
charowa had actually blushed as I remarked that the color harmonies of 
her most recent abstract compositions, painted to a great extent in 
Rayonnist idiom in various shades of pink and pale silvery gray, were 
those of a “toute jeune fille.” 

Again and again, in the course of the two clear autumn mornings that | 
spent in Murnau with Gabriéle Miinter, I was similarly surprised by 
some impetuously youthful expression or intonation in her speech, though 
she received me each time upstairs, in a room where she now spent most 
of her time resting rather than working. In the last couple of years she 
had experienced, as she admitted to me, great difficulty in moving around. 
An infirmity of the semicircular canals made her lose her sense of 
equilibrium very easily, but her eyesight was still excellent and her hand 
firm enough to allow her to draw and paint. Among her recent works, 
there were again a few abstractions in which she reverted to her experi- 
mental style of 1912, much as Gontcharowa too had done in the last few 
years. Yet Gabriéle Miinter admitted to me that she had always ex- 
pressed herself more spontaneously in figurative compositions. Only 
between 1912 and 1914, when she had been working in close association 
with Kandinsky, and again in the last few years, had she felt the urge to 
paint abstract “improvisations.” As I spoke to her, I could contemplate, 
through the window that I faced beyond her, the Murnau landscape that 
she and Kandinsky and Jawlensky had so often painted. Again and again 
I was able to observe that the bright, flat tones of her landscapes were 
truly those of the countryside that she had painted. 


Wai. did you first come to Murnau with Kandinsky? 

We came here together, on a briej visit, for the first time, in 1908, in 
June, and we were both delighted with the town and its surroundings. In 
August we returned to Murnau for two months, with Jawlensky and 
Marianne de Werefkin. The following year we heard that this house was 
for sale. Kandinsky fell in love with it and said, “You must buy it for 
our old age.” So I bought it and we made it our home until he returned 
to Russia in 1914. Jawlensky and Marianne also used to stay with us 
here, and the people of Murnau called it the “House of the Russians,” 
though I actually owned it. ’'m glad I bought the house, even if it is a 
bit big for me now that I’m alone. But I occupy only these rooms upstairs. 
During the great housing shortage of the war years and right afterward, 
the lower part of the house was requisitioned and I had to make room 
there for tenants. That was when I had to store away all my early works 
and those of Kandinsky that I am reported to have “rediscovered” a 
couple of years ago. Of course, I knew that I had them, but I always 
seemed to postpone taking them out of storage. Now I would prefer to 
live downstairs, but it is difficult for me to evict my tenants. If I wanted 
to work more, I would have very little space up here. 

When did you begin to work with Kandinsky? 

I met him shortly after my return to Germany from the United States. 
At first I lived for a while in Bonn, where my sister married a professor. 
A year later, in 1901, I decided to move to Munich, but still found very 
little encouragement as an artist. German painters refused to believe that 
a woman could have real talent, and I was even denied access, as a 
student, to the Munich Academy. In those days, women could study art, 
in Munich, only privately, or in the studios of the Kiinstlerinnenverein, 
the association of professional women artists. It is significant that the 
first Munich artist who took the trouble to encourage me was Kandinsky, 
himself no German but a recent arrival from Russia. 

Was Kandinsky still considered an outsider by most of the Munich 
artists? 

Not exactly. He had come from Russia in 1896 and had studied at first, 
with Paul Klee and the young German painter Purrmann, under Franz 
von Stuck, who was then at the height of his fame. Kandinsky and Klee 
both had a high opinion of Stuck as a teacher and already had many 
friends among German artists of the Schwabing avant-garde. 

Purrmann mentions their admiration for Stuck in some memoirs that 
he published a couple of years ago in a German magazine. It is now 
difficult for foreigners, who lack a knowledge of the Munich art world of 
1900, to realize that Klee and Kandinsky should both have been pupils 
of Stuck. But it is no more surprising than that Matisse and Rouault 
should have been pupils of Gustave Moreau. Both as a painter and as a 
teacher, Stuck had much in common with Moreau. In the “Aufbruch zur 
Modernen Kunst” exhibition that I visited yesterday in Munich, there 
were several examples of Kandinsky’s early Jugendstil manner. But they 
Suggest an affinity with Leon Bakst rather than with Stuck. Did Kandin- 
sky ever mention Bakst to you as having been, in Russia, one of his 
masters? 

He rarely spoke of his earlier Russian associations. It was as if he 








wanted to forget Russia and to make a fresh start in Munich, perhaps too 
because he had been unhappily married in Russia and had left his first 
wife there. Still, he did mention Bakst jrom time to time, especially in his 
arguments with Jawlensky and Marianne de Werefkin. But Kandinsky 
never, as far as I can remember, said he had been a pupil of Bakst. 

I feel that he must have known much of Bakst’s work. In Kandinsky’s 
earlier compositions on traditional Russian fairy-tale themes, there is a 
quality of folkloristic decorative art that reminds me often of certain 
works of Bakst and of Nicolas Roehrich. Even in such large compositions 
as Die Bunte Welt, which Kandinsky painted as late as 1907, I can still 
detect a specifically Russian version of Jugendstil that he shares only with 
Bakst and Roehrich and that is far more theatrical than that of Munich. 
To me, Die Bunte Welt is typical of the Russian Art Nouveau of the 
Saint Petersburg Mir Iskustvo or “World of Art” group: the canvas is 
transformed into a kind of stage setting, with figures disposed according 
to the choreographic principles of a ballet, whereas the Munich Jugend- 
stil artists tended more generally to create a two-dimensional world, 
treating even their canvases as if they were designs for posters or book 
illustrations. 

You seem to attach considerable importance to this Jugendstil element 
in Kandinsky’s early work. 

I feel that it is the element in his work that has been least studied in 

ecent years, and I believe that we may yet discover the sourees of his 
early abstract style in some of the theories of the Jugendstil artists whom 
he had known in Saint Petersburg before 1896 or in Munich between 
1896 and 1910. After all, he had painted quite naturalistically at first. 

As a student of Stuck, he still continued for a while to paint quite 
naturalistically. He admitted to me that he had always loved color, even 
as a child, far more than subject matter. Form and color were his main 
interests. To me, he often remarked that “objects disturb me.” But he 
could paint portraits too. 

I have seen several of his portraits. In the Munich municipal art gallery, 
I saw for instance his little 1903 portrait of you, the Gabriéle Miinter 
Painting that is executed in a very Post-Impressionistic style of plein-air 
painting. But I have also seen in New York a portrait of a woman that 
he painted, in 1902, if I remember right, in an entirely different style of 
studio-painting, with an elegant bravura similar to that of fashionable 
artists such as Hugo von Habermann or Boldini. 

Kandinsky pretended that he had painted only two portraits, one of his 
father, in Russia, and the one of me that you saw in Munich. But I have 
seen other portraits that he had painted before 1905. 


Wiis did he paint his first abstract or nonobjective compositions? 

Between 1908 and 1910. He had already expressed a great interest in 
abstraction when we had visited Tunisia together in 1904. The Moslem 
interdiction of representational painting seemed to stir his imagination, 
and that was when I first heard him say that objects disturbed him. 

Had Kandinsky associated in Munich with the abstract Jugendstil 
artists Hans Schmithals, Hermann Obrist and August and Fritz Endell? 
They had begun to create, as early as 1898, abstract designs that were 
inspired mainly by natural forms, those of plant life, for instance. 

Kandinsky knew Obrist well and appreciated his ideas. At one time, 
we were often invited by Obrist and his family, and we thus had occasion 
to see several of his abstract designs and sculptures. But they were 
always more decorative, in their intention, than Kandinsky’s abstractions. 
Besides, Kandinsky never allowed himself, after 1902, to be influenced 
to any appreciable extent by the styles of other artists. Between 1900 and 
1910, he began to rely increasingly on his own theories of art, which 
many of his friends could understand only with great difficulty. 

Did Jawlensky and Klee share his ideas? 

They were constantly arguing about art, and each one of them, at first, 
had his own ideas and his own style. Jawlensky was far less intellectual or 
intelligent than Kandinsky or Klee and was often frankly puzzled by their 
theories. My 1908 portrait entitled Zuhéren [Listening] actually represents 
Jawlensky, with an expression of puzzled astonishment on his chubby 
face, listening to Kandinsky’s new theories of art. Jawlensky had many 
friends in Paris and had spent, with Marianne de Werefkin, almost more 
time in France than in Munich. He was a great admirer of Matisse, of 
Van Gogh, and especially of Gauguin. For a while, Jawlensky always kept 
his studio very dark when he painted; this was a habit he had acquired 
in France. Like many great painters of the School of Paris, he was a 
consummate craftsman and artist rather than theorist. 

One of the characteristics of your own painting as well as of the 
art of Kandinsky and Jawlensky, in their Murnau period of 1909, is the 
use of flat areas of bright color, sometimes placed in contrasting juxtapo- 
sition, sometimes set like pieces of colored glass in a stained-glass win- 
dow, with heavy darker outlines. Would this technique have been derived 
from Gauguin and some of his pupils in Pont-Aven? 

Not consciously. As far as I am concerned, I learned this technique 
from Kandinsky and, at the same time, from the glass paintings of the 
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Bavarian peasants of the Murnau area, who had painted for centuries 
in this style. 

As a matter of fact, other German painters were also using this tech- 
nique around 1900—I mean Adolf Hoelzel in Dachau and Paula 
Modersohn-Becker in Worpswede. 

But we had no contact with the painters of the Neu-Dachau and the 
Worpswede schools. It was only much later, for instance, that we dis- 
covered that Hoelzel had already been experimenting with nonobjective 
compositions as early as 1908. We were only a group of friends who 
shared a common passion for painting as a form of self-expression. Each 
of us was interested in the work of the other members of our group, 
much as each of us was also interested in the health and happiness of 
the others. But we were still far from considering ourselves as a group 
or a school of art, and that is perhaps why we still displayed so little 
interest in the styles of other groups or movements. I don’t think we 
were ever as programmatic in our theories, as competitive or as self- 
assertive, as some of the modern schools of Paris. 

Yet you did finally decide to establish yourselves as a group or school, 
I mean when Kandinsky published in 1912 the first issue of The Blue 
Rider. Had this originally been Kandinsky’s idea, or had it been a col- 
lective project? 

Of course, there had been a lot of discussion in our group before the 
book was actually ready for publication. I have now forgotten who was 
responsible for the original idea, perhaps because I have never been 
particularly interested in theory. 

If I understand correctly, the idea of exhibiting as a separate group 
was more or less forced on you. 

Yes, the Neue Kiinstlervereinigung didn’t approve of Kandinsky’s ideas 
in 1911 and rejected his Composition No. 5 as too big for their show. So 
Kandinsky withdrew from the association, and Franz Marc, Kubin, Le 
Fauconnier and I all followed his lead. It was then that Kandinsky began 
to write the book that became The Blue Rider. Franz Marc, who was one 
of his pupils, managed to interest a German publisher in the project, 
and then everything suddenly began to crystallize. But the title of the 
book was still undecided, till Franz Marc insisted that a name for the 
book and for an exhibition of works of our group be found at once. That 
evening, Kandinsky said to me suddenly, “We'll call it The Blue Rider.” 
You know, of course, that this had already been the title of one of his 
canvases in 1903. 

Yes. Blue seems to have always suggested some secret meaning to 
Kandinsky. In 1908, he had also painted a Blue Mountain, and both his 
“Blue Rider” and his “Blue Mountain” belong to the same kind of 
legendary world as Maurice Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, and as, perhaps, 
the “Blue Rose” after which a group of Russian modernists in Saint 
Petersburg, around 1905, had named their exhibition. 

I remember that Kandinsky sometimes mentioned the Blue Rose group, 
but I myself never knew much about it. 


W.. Kandinsky in touch with Gontcharowa and Larionow or any other 
artists of the Saint Petersburg avant-garde? 

Not exactly, though many of them turned up every once in a while in 
Munich and dropped in to see him. Jawlensky was much more sociable, 
more in touch with other Russian artists. But Kandinsky was very much 
interested, at one time, in the work of Larionow and Gontcharowa. 

What was the basic factor, in your opinion, in the ideas or the style of 
the Blue Rider group? 

I think we were all more interested in being honest than in being 
modern. That is why there could be such great differences between the 
styles of the various members of our group. 

It has always surprised me that two such different artists as Kandinsky 
and Kubin should have been close friends, in fact members of the same 
school or group. 

They had great faith in each other. I think that each of them knew 
that the other, as an artist, was absolutely honest. Whenever Kubin 
came to Munich from his nearby country retreat, they spent many hours 
together, and I wish I had been able to take down in shorthand some of 
their conversations. Their ideas about art and about life were so different. 
Kandinsky and I were never interested in being just modern, I mean in 
creating a new style. We simply painted in whatever style seemed to suit 
us best. But Kandinsky was a thinker and had to express his ideas in 
words too, so he constantly formulated new programs which he liked to 
discuss with Kubin, who was also a thinker, though representing an 
entirely different trend in our group. Kandinsky was an optimist. He had 
been interested, at first, in fairy tales and legends and chivalrous themes 
of the past, but he then became increasingly interested, after 1908, in the 
art of the future rather than in romantic visions or memories of the past. 
Kubin, on the other hand, was a pessimist, always haunted by the past 
and suspicious of the future. This basic difference in their temperaments 
made their discussions all the more fruitful, and their friendship all the 
more intense. 


Would you say that Jawlensky was one of the optimists or one of the 
pessimists in your group? Was he interested in the art of the future, like 
Kandinsky, or in that of the past, like Kubin? 

I suppose he was a middle-of-the-road man. In some respects he was 
very conservative, not at all interested in ideas or theories. He often dis- 
agreed with Kandinsky. On several occasions they even became estranged. 
Jawlensky and Marianne de Werefkin, for instance, remained at first with 
the Neue Kiinstlervereinigung and refused to secede with us when we 
formed our new Blue Rider group in 1911. Later they patched up their 
differences. 

I understand that Jawlensky also disapproved later of Kandinsky’s 
activity as an artist in Soviet Russia. Jawlensky was always deeply 
religious and believed that the Bolshevists were truly the antichrist. ] 
have been told that he was quite shocked when he first heard that Kan- 
dinsky, after his return to Russia in 1916, had become, for a while, a 
believer in the Revolution. 

I don’t think that Kandinsky was ever really a Communist. He just 
happened to be in Russia and to become involved in some revolutionary 
artistic activities because of his reputation as a revolutionary in the arts. 
In any case, he left Russia as soon as an opportunity arose. But we had 
parted by that time, and I prefer not to express any opinion on Kandin- 
sky’s later ideas and belie{s, with which I was never familiar. 

Did Kandinsky ever share Jawlensky’s religious interests? 

He was never religious-minded in an orthodox or traditional manner, 
but he shared Jawlensky’s admiration for Rouault as a religious painter. 
They both believed that Rouault was the most important of the Paris 
painters of their generation, though they also admired Matisse very much. 

It is interesting to learn that Kandinsky, a revolutionary former pupil 
of Franz von Stuck, who had so much in common with Gustave Moreau, 
should instinctively have preferred, among the more revolutionary Paris 
painters, those who had been pupils of Moreau. But I somehow feel that 
Jawlensky was much more interested in Rouault and Matisse than Kan- 
dinsky ever was. 

Jawlensky and Marianne de Werefkin were much more involved in the 
politics of modern art, in those years, than Kandinsky and I; they had 
both lived in France and had many friends among the Fauvists as well 
as in other groups of advanced painters abroad. 

I have never had occasion to see much of Marianne de Werefkin’s 
work. 

Most of it seems to have vanished after her death. I often wonder what 
her heirs did with it. Of course, they may have stored it all away in an 
attic somewhere in Italy. 

I saw a couple of her works in Munich, in the Blue Rider retrospective 
exhibition and in the Municipal Museum. She seems to have been both a 
Fauvist in the French sense and a painter of landscapes and of still-life 
compositions of the same kind as your own Murnau works of about 1912. 

Yes, we shared very much the same tastes and ideas, when we lived 
together in this house. She was extremely perceptive and intelligent, but 
Jawlensky didn’t always approve of her work. He often teased her about 
being too academic in her choice of subject matter. He used to tease her 
by pretending that she had never managed to liberate herself entirely 
from the academic teachings of the Russian master under whom they had 
once studied together, the old painter Ilya Riepin. Suddenly Jawlensky 
would pick on some tiny detail of one of Marianne’s best and most 
original pictures and exclaim, “That patch of color, there, is laid on 
much too flat and smoothly. It’s just like old Riepin.” Of course, it was 
all nonsense, and he was only saying it to annoy her. But Jawlensky 
really was a devotee of the “touche de peinture” of the French Fauvists. 

If I understand correctly, Jawlensky and Marianne de Werefkin were, 
until the First World War, the painters who associated most closely with 
you and Kandinsky. 

I suppose so. They often lived here in our Murnau house. But Paul 
Klee and Franz Marc were also close friends, and August Macke too, 
whenever he was in Munich. 


Wis part did Klee play in formulating the theories of the Blue Rider 
group? : 
Klee was never as active a theorist, in those years, as Kandinsky. 
Besides, it took Klee much longer to become a truly and consciously 
modern artist. When he first came to Munich as a student, from Switzer- 
land, he was still a very timid Romantic. You can see that in his earliest 
paintings, many of which were small portraits that strove to achieve the 
quality of intense perception or of intimacy that we Germans call 
Innigkeit. Po 
Yes, but I was surprised to see that he also seemed to be an imitator 
of Arnold Boecklin, in a way. . 
Well, Klee was then one of Stuck’s pupils, together with Kandinsky, 
and that is where they both learned to paint. But Klee then abandoned 
painting, for a while, and concentrated on drawing. ; 
That was the period, I suppose, of his Jugendstil drawings, which are 
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often in much the same style as those of Kubin or even his near-namesake 
Kley. 

It has never occurred to me that there was any similarity between 
Klee and Kley. After a'l, Kley was practically a commercial artist, | 
mean a newspaper cartoonist. 

Yes. but he also drew grotesques, and I once saw one of his signed 
grotesques exhibited abroad. out of sheer ignorance, as an early work of 
Paul Klee. 

How absurd! Anyhow, Klee achieved jreedom, as an artist, only very 
slowly. He developed his interest in the drawings of children, jor instance, 
only ajter many years of study and experiment here in Munich. As you 
can see in my portrait of Klee, which I painted in 1913—I mean the one 
where he is seen seated in one of the rooms here downstairs and wearing 
white summer slacks—he was not very communicative. That is why I 
depicted him all hunched up and tense, as if he were constraining some 
mainspring within himself. In my eyes, it was almost a portrait of silence 
rather than of Klee, and for many years it no longer occurred to me that 
he had been my model. But Klee was always a close friend of ours, and 
Kandinsky and I both had great confidence in his talent and his future, 
though he was not yet very active as a leader or a theorist in our group. 

Was Feininger also one of your group? 

Vo, | don’t remember ever meeting him. I believe he came much later. 
His association with Kandinsky began at the Bauhaus, after the First 
World War. 

But the American painter Albert Bloch was a member of the Blue 
Rider group. 

Yes, Bloch was at one time one of our closest friends. But I never hear 
from him now. Has he been very successful in America? 

I'm afraid his work is rather shockingly neglected by most American 
critics and collectors. He has never been active in any American group 
of artists, and has always lived very much alone. What were your group's 
contacts with the Paris painters, | mean the Cubists and the Fauvists, 
before 1914? : 

Kandinsky and I had made several trips to France, though we never 
associated there with many artists. Most of the time we were content to 
visit galleries or, as soon as the weather was fine, go out on sketching 
and painting expeditions. But some Paris painters, especially Delaunay 
and Le Fauconnier, exhibited in our group shows in Munich. | don’t 
remember meeting most of them personally here. Macke and Marc, of 
course, were great friends of Delaunay, whom they had met in Paris. 
They were both enthusiastic about Delaunay’s Orphist theories of form 
and color. Delaunay was jealous, however, of their devotion to Kandinsky. 
Ware once told me that he had insisted Kandinsky was an inspired 
painter, and Delaunay had been rather offended and answered, “Vous 
dites qu'il a de l’inspiration. Mais, moi aussi, j’en ai. . .” 


® said that Kandinsky was the first artist to take your work seriously 
and give you any real guidance. Would you care to explain this? 

Well, when we first met, Munich was still very much a center oj plein- 
air painting, and Kandinsky himself was a plein-air painter too, to some 
extent. We used to go out sketching and painting together in the country- 
side, and he painted a picture of me sketching, and I also did one of 
him. That was a long time ago, in 1903. It was only some ten years later, 
when he painted his first Improvisations, that he began to work exclusive- 
ly in his studio. You have probably understood that I had always been 
mainly a plein-air painter, though I also painted portraits and still-lije 
compositions, At first | had experienced great difficulty with my brush- 
work, | mean with what the French call “la touche de pinceau,” so 
Kandinsky taught me how to achieve the effects | wanted with a palette 
knife. In the view jrom my window that I painted in 1906, when we were 
together in France, you can see how well he taught me. Later, of course, 
here in Murnau, I learned to handle brushes too, but I managed this by 
following Kandinsky’s example, first with a palette knife, then with 
brushes. My main difficulty was that I could not paint fast enough. My 
pictures are all moments of my life, 1 mean instantaneous visual experi- 
ences, generally noted very rapidly and spontaneously. When I begin to 
paint, it’s like leaping suddenly into deep waters, and I never know 
bejorehand whether I will be able to swim. Well, it was Kandinsky who 
taught me to work fast enough, and with enough selj-assurance, to be 
able to achieve this kind of rapid and spontaneous recording of moments 
of life. In 1908, jor instance, when I painted my Blue Mountain, I had 
learned the trick. It came to me easily and as naturally as a song to a 
bird. After that, 1 worked more and more on my own. When Kandinsky 
became increasingly interested in abstract art, I also tried my hand, of 
course, at a few improvisations of the same general nature as his. But | 
believe I had developed a figurative style of my own, or at least one that 
suited my temperament, and I have remained faithful to it ever since, 
with occasional short holidays in the realm of abstraction. 

Did your association with Kandinsky continue during the years of his 
teaching at the Bauhaus? 








No, we parted in 1914, when Kandinsky, being an enemy alien, had to 
flee jrom Germany, as did Jawlensky and Marianne de Werefkin too. 
I then went to Denmark and Sweden, which were neutral countries, 
hoping that he might join me there, and it was in Stockholm that he 
visited me briefly, in March of 1916, on his way back to Russia. There, 
during the Revolution, he was at last able to obtain a divorce from his 
first wife, but he also met in Moscow a woman who was able to hold him 
in a firmer grip than I and whom he married. I never saw him again, 
and I met her for the first time in Munich, long after his death, in 1949. 
Ever since we parted in 1914, I have worked mainly by myself. After the 
First World War, here in Munich, we found that our old Blue Rider 
group had broken up. Marc and Macke had both been killed, Kandinsky, 
Jawlensky and Marianne were no longer here, Bloch and Burliuk were 
in America. Those of us who were still in Munich remained friends, o/ 
course, but each one of us had learned to work by himself rather than 
in a group. Besides, as I told you before. we had always been individual- 
ists, and our Blue Rider group had never had a style of its own as 
uniform as that of the Paris Cubists. 


| SPENT two more days in Murnau, after my conversations with Gabriéle 
Miinter, and went on several excursions around the lake or into the blue 
mountains beyond it. Everywhere I discovered views of the Bavarian 
countryside that had exactly the bright colors and the curious lack of 
perspective of the paintings of the more Fauvist artists of the Blue Ride1 
group. These landscapes had no vanishing point, but seemed to be dis- 
posed in receding planes. I thus understood how important the Munich 
tradition of plein-air painting had been, even in the development of Kan- 
dinsky’s later style. It liberated him from all that had been too purely 
decorative or calligraphic in his earlier Jugendstil art, when he had 
first adopted the fashionable modernism of the more urban Munich 
aesthetes because of its obvious affinities with his own Russian aesthet- 
icism, which he had inherited from Bakst and the Mir Iskustvo painters 
of Saint Petersburg. Plein-air painting, with Gabriéle Miinter in Murnau 
and elsewhere, had then weaned him away from all that was too literary 
or constrained in this art that was still of much the same nature as that 
of Aubrey Beardsley; and this had made it possible for Kandinsky to 
develop his own style in his abstract improvisations, especially after 
1912, when he returned to indoor studio work after a fresh-air cure 
as a landscape painter. 

Two different artistic traditions of the Munich avant-garde had thus 
contributed toward Kandinsky’s later abstract styles. On the one hand, 
he developed in these the theories of a nonobjective art that had first 
been formulated in Munich, as early as 1898, in the writings of the 
Jugendstil sculptor Obrist, and that had later been applied to painting. 
in Dachau, by Adolf Hoelzel. On the other hand, by then achieving a 
synthesis of the indoor modernism of the Jugendstil draftsmen and 
colorists and of the older plein-air painting of Leibl and the Munich 
contemporaries of the French painters of Barbizon, Kandinsky had vastly 
expanded the scope of abstract art so that it ceased to be merely decora- 
tive or playful and was at last able to cope with major tasks of artistic 
self-expression. His first improvisations, often composed in the same 
Fauvist colors and with the same kind of brush stroke as his Murnau 
landscapes painted a couple of years earlier, are really landscapes of 
the mind or of the emotions. They remain, | feel, his greatest works. 
To what extent should we attribute this daemonic exuberance, in Kan- 
dinsky’s abstract improvisations of before 1914, to the encouragement 
and friendship of Gabriéle Miinter? After they parted, Kandinsky’= 
work seems to have hovered again on the brink of the merely decora- 
tive or of the excessively schematic. He remained a magnificent theorist. 
a wonderful teacher. But his most creative period, in which he covered 
the most ground and matured the most rapidly, was that of 1900-14, 
the years he spent with Gabriéle Miinter, whether in Munich and its 
surroundings or on their numerous trips to foreign countries. 

A few months later, I chanced to call, in Wiesbaden, on Dr. Clemens 
Weiler, curator of the Wiesbaden Museum of Art and author of the first 
authoritative monograph on Jawlensky. In the course of our conversation, 
Dr. Weiler, who had recently organized a retrospective exhibition of the 
works of Marianne de Werefkin that he had rediscovered in Rome and 
Basel, suddenly threw additional light on the whole mystery of Kan- 
dinsky’s daemonic creativity, between 1900 and 1914, in Munich: he 
produced the diary that Marianne de Werefkin had kept in French from 
1898 until her death. Here she had noted, before 1900, that she felt 
literally obsessed by abstraction, “dévorée par labstrait.”. During the 
next twelve years. this strangely dynamic Russion artist and aristocrat. 
whom even her best friends called, behind her back, “questa diavolezza,” 
this female devil, had recorded the essential aspects of her constant 
discussions with Kandinsky, whom she had finally converted to her own 
anthroposophical theories of abstract art, derived, whether Kandinsky 
knew it or not, from Rudolf Steiner's interpretations of Goethe's con 
troversial “Theory of Color.” 


MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


a is a passage in the autobiography of the late Austrian 
writer Stefan Zweig which tells us a great deal about the atmos- 
phere in which the genesis of the Expressionist style took place. 
Commenting on the world of his youth—Vienna at the turn of 
the century—Zweig wrote: 


. we grew up in this sticky, perfumed, sultry, unhealthy at- 
mosphere. ... We need merely look at the fashions, for [they] 

. unintentionally also reveal its morals. . . . These strange 
figures of yesterday appear as unnaturally, uncomfortably, un- 
hygienically, and unpractically dressed fools. And even to us who 
still saw our mothers and aunts and friends in these absurd 
costumes (to say nothing of the fact that we ourselves went 
about as ridiculously attired), it seems like a ghost-like dream 
that an entire generation could have submitted itself to such 
stupid fashions without a murmur. The male fashions alone— 
the high, stiff collar, the “choker” which made any easy motion 
impossible, the buttoned-up black frock coats with their flap- 
ping skirts, and the high “stove-pipe” hats—are cause for 
mirth, to say nothing of the “lady” of former times in her 
careful and complicated attire, violating Nature in every single 
detail! The middle of her body laced into a wasp’s shape in a 
corset of stiff whalebone, blown out like a huge bell from the 
waist down, the neck closed in up to the chin, legs shrouded 
to the toes, the hair towering aloft with countless curls, locks, 
and braids under a majestically swaying monstrosity of a hat, 
the hands encased in gloves, even on the warmest summer day, 
this long since archaic being, the “lady,” in spite of the jewelry 
with which she was bespangled, in spite of the perfume which 
surrounded her, the costly laces, the ruchings and other adorn- 
ments, was an unhappy, pitifully helpless person. . . . Every 
movement, every gesture, and consequently her entire conduct, 
had to be artificial, unnatural and affected in such a costume. 
The mere make-up of such a “lady”—to say nothing of her 
social education—the putting on and taking off of these robes, 
was a troublesome procedure and quite impossible without the 
help of others. First a countless number of hooks and eyes had 
to be fastened in the back from waist to neck, and the corset 
pulled tight with all the strength of the maid in attendance. 
The long hair (must I remind the young people that thirty 
years ago [Zweig was writing in 1941], with the exception of 
a few dozen Russian students, every woman in Europe could 
let her hair down to her waist?) was curled, brushed, combed, 
flattened, piled up, with the aid of a legion of hairpins, bar- 
rettes, and combs and with the additional help of a curling iron 
and curlers, by a hairdresser who called daily, before one 
could swathe and build her up with petticoats, camisoles, 
jackets, and bodices like so many layers of onion skin, until 
the last trace of her womanly and personal figure had fully 
disappeared. . . . The true lines of the body of a woman had 
to be so completely hidden that even her bridegroom at the 
wedding banquet could not have the faintest idea whether his 
future life-partner was straight or crooked, whether she was 
fat or lean, short-legged, bow-legged, or long-legged. . . . The 
more of a “lady” a woman was to be, the less was her natural 
form to be seen. Fundamentally, the mode, with this as its 
obvious motive, merely obeyed the general moral tendency of 
the time, whose chief care was dissembling and concealment. 


Consider, in contrast, the following story which Vollard 


quotes from of the 


Renoir in his memoir artist. Renoir is 


speaking: 


“. . . The following summer [1880] found me in Guernsey, 
where I did several beach pictures. It is a charming place, 
with such patriarchal customs! .. . at least, they were patriar- 
chal then. The English left their Anglo-Saxon prudery behind 
them on their vacations. Bathing suits were unheard of, and 
the little English misses, so proper at home, thought nothing 
of bathing side by side with a naked boy. I did my Nude 
Bathers that summer. 
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“My wife and | occupied the first floor, and our friend Lauth 
the third, of a house in which the second and fourth had been 
rented by a Protestant minister from London. One day when 
I was passing the second-floor rooms, what should I see through 
the wide-open doors but the whole family of the pastor, includ- 
ing Mary, the maid, standing in Indian file, naked as the day 
they were born! They had just come in from swimming, and in 
order to get warm everyone was spanking the bottom of the 
person in front and singing: ‘He runs, he runs, the ferret . . .’ 
They used to go up and down the stairways, from the second 
to the fourth floor. Lauth, who was near-sighted as a mole, one 
day saw a bare bottom directly in front of him on the staircase. 
He gave it a resounding thwack, and shouted in high good 
humor: ‘Hey there, Mary!’ 

“It was the pastor himself! How we laughed!” 


One need not dwell on the consequences of such different 
milieux so far as the art of painting is concerned. Compare the 
nudes of Renoir with those of Kokoschka and Egon Schiele, 
and one can see straightway that the felicitous harmonies of 
the former derive as much from an attitude toward experience 
as from a consciously formulated program for art, and that the 
work of the Austrians—Zweig’s contemporaries—is everywhere 
marked by the desperate anxieties which a false style of life 
imposed on their sensibilities. The emotional optimism and 
physical generosity that were a kind of starting point for Renoir, 
so that in the end they formed only one of the crucial elements 
in his style, represented a state of feeling which the Expres- 
sionist painters hoped to achieve, ultimately, as one of the 
results of their art. 


| we all suffer from a tendency to overlook this native, 
existential impetus in modern painting; we tend to see modern 
painting as a series of autonomous forms flashed on the screen 
of our consciousness, a kind of silent movie in which the titles 
change with each frame but in which no one speaks out in his 
own voice. To the degree that we succumb to this strangely 
constricted view of modern painting, we limit its meaning 
radically. To some extent, we read the present back into the 
past, even the recent past, and thus deaden the force of precisely 
those traditions which should be nourishing our art—or at least 
challenging it—from other directions. 

One sees the consequence of this deadening of useful tradi- 
tions, and its accompanying loss of excellence, in a particularly 
acute way in confronting the new figurative painting which has 
lately been emerging from the Bay Area around San Francisco. 
The most familiar of these figurative painters to the New York 
scene is Richard Diebenkorn. Earlier this season the Staempfli 
Gallery showed a large selection of the recent work of Dieben- 
korn’s senior colleague, David Park, and this month (January 
5-23) the same gallery is showing the new paintings of Elmer 
Bischoff, the third member of this West Coast triumvirate which 
has attracted a good deal of attention through its programmatic 
“return” (as we say) to the figurative mode. Diebenkorn has 
also shown this season in the “New Images of Man” exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art, and Messrs. Park and Bischoff 
have overnight become favorites at the Whitney Museum. They 
were shown last month among the Whitney’s new acquisitions, 
and they are both currently (December 9-January 31) showing 
in the Whitney Annual. 

At first glance all three painters have made their way out of 
the impasse of current abstract painting with some vigor—but 
at first glance only. They differ importantly among themselves. 
Diebenkorn has the keenest pictorial intelligence. Park is rather 
more tentative and uncertain in his pictorial intentions—and 
for that reason, perhaps, slightly more athletic in the application 
of his paint. Frankly, I find Bischoff the most confused of the 
three. There are brilliant moments in many of his paintings. 
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Elmer Bischoff, Two Figures; 
at the Staempfli Gallery. 
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Elmer Bischoff, Houses: 
at the Staempfli Gallery. 
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flashes of pictorial clarity which he can never sustain in an 
entire picture. When his paintings come off. as compositions, 
they are academic, leaving one often with the discomforting 
impression that a pastiche of Abstract Expressionism and John 
Singer Sargent has been sought after and found. Where they 
do not find an academic resolution, they go to pieces. 

When I saw Park’s exhibition in the fall, it occurred to me 
that the only real interest his work possessed consisted in the 
fact that it was not abstract. The method of its composition was 
of a kind which normally yields an abstract image; the paint 
was pushed this way and that, until an improvised equilibrium 
of splattered interests disposed itself throughout the canvas. 
Into these mere moments of paint Park chose to introduce some 
crude cartoons of the human figure, singly, in pairs and in 
groups. I find these figures completely devoid of pictorial expres- 
sion. At best they resemble a kind of high-level, “quality” illus- 
tration, at worst mere lumps of paint. Expressively, Park’s 
paintings are still abstract. and rather inferiorly so. 

Whereas Park’s figures tend to resemble smart illustration, 
Bischoff’s evoke memories of Sargent, Hopper, Homer and others 
—memories which are not flattering to Bischoff’s own work, but 
which impart to it a more exalted emotion and say something 
about its ambition. The only painting in this large show which 
I can thoroughly believe in has no figure at all: the painting 
called Houses. It is precisely the kind of pictorial definition one 
finds here, in which the cubic density of buildings and the open 
space behind them are both clearly given without subterfuge or 
ambiguity, that one finds lacking in the figure paintings. 
Bischoff shares with both Park and Diebenkorn this curious 
failing: he has taken up the painting of the figure in a serious 
way without any real decision about its meaning. The figure here 
is a shape, without either a psychological or a plastic content. 
It lacks necessity. Now it strikes me as somehow decadent to 
use the figure merely as a spatial counter, particularly in 
paintings of this size and ambition, but questions of decadence 
aside, this particular use of the figure suffers from an elementary 
flatulence which already renders it a bore. 


David Park, Four Men; collection Whitney Museum. 


Where one feels the native. existential element in Bischoff’s 
work—and more so, and more interestingly, in Diebenkorn’s— 
is in the delineation of the West Coast landscape itself. In 
Bischoff’s work it remains an unrealized subject but the only 
one in which one senses the presence of a deeply felt experience, 
and one which seems consistent with the artist’s temperament 
and his means. Bischoff’s figures tend to trivialize and diminish 
his landscape vision; one is left with an acute sense of the 
disparity which exists between the feeling lavished on the empty, 
landscape space and the tenuously realized figures, which seem 
to have been arrived at by some purely external necessity. 

I think there is a reason for this disparity, and it goes to the 
heart of the matter of this entire approach to figurative painting 
at the present moment. In painting a wide-open landscape space, 
these painters are under no obligation to choose between the 
fast brush of the Abstract Expressionist method and their sub- 
ject matter. So long as they confine themselves to landscape 
space, they can have it both ways. (This is one of the reasons 
why Diebenkorn’s abstract paintings remain superior to his 
figure paintings. and why, in his figure paintings, the space in 
which the figure exists is far more interesting and complex than 
the figure itself.) It is when they confront the figure that the 
choice must be made, and they invariably choose to forfeit the 
figure to the fast brush. 

Far from constituting a “way out” of the current impasse in 
abstract painting, the figurative work of these three painters is 
actually a chapter in the crisis of abstract painting at the 
present moment. These painters leave painting in exactly the 
same state of exhaustion in which they found it. They refuse to 
bring any ideas to their work which might violate the painting 
method they favor, a method they have inherited but not 
enlarged. and this refusal insulates the method against having 
to expand under the pressure of a new experience. It is in this 
refusal that one feels the profound consequence of the “silent 
movie” version of modern painting which is now so widespread. 
Here, indeed, only the titles change; the individual voice is 
silent. 
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Dodd as traveler . . . from the Hartley 


estate . . . Brunori’s American debut 


. . seascapes by Lucille Wallenrod .. . 


Pissarro’s little-known drawings . 


A. EXHIBITION entitled “Landscape: 1500 to 1960,” 
at the Durlacher Galleries, reminds one of the fact 
that landscape came slowly into recognition as an 
art form, having served for many years as back- 
ground for religious or mythological pictures, 
merely an incidental feature of the canvas to set 
off the figurative designs. An example of this prac- 
tice is the fifteenth-century landscape by Liberale 
da Verona, in which the admirably presented fig- 
ures absorb all the interest from the little strip of 
conventionalized landscape. A painting from the 
School of Fontainebleau concedes a little interest 
to background but concentrates on the heroic 
figure of Hercules, after his slaying of the centaur 
Nessus, toying with his poisoned arrow—a truly 
superb bit of painting. With a landscape by 
Salvatore Rosa in the seventeenth century, we 
arrive at a real transcription of nature in powerful 
forms, as in Magnasco of the same period, both 
given to vivid contrasts of radiance and darkness, 
but Magnasco not sharing Rosa’s romanticism. 
Volane, a seventeenth-century painter, contributes 
a canvas of Vesuvius, displaying a mild eruption 
in a golden shower that does not alarm a circle 
of visitors. Wright of Derby presents a charming 
English scene in firmness of pattern and a struc- 
tural rightness of natural forms. He appears to 
have felt the modern attitude toward nature in 
close observation of its varied forms. May Month, 
by John Wells, reveals this same appreciation of 
diversity and sameness in the English scene. Keith 
Vaughan’s Black Landscape merits its title in its 
carefully adjusted relations of solid black rec- 
tangles, reminding us of the recent interest in 
Cubist design. John Piper’s Slopes of the Glyder 
is an impressive canvas, its massive slabs of rocks 
in tilted formation suggesting the action of a 
glacial age. An outstanding painting is Writh- 
Miller's Marsh Landscape. It shows a flat, irregular 
stretch of land reaching to a warm horizon, its 
pebbly surface diversified only by an irregular 
linear pattern that weaves through it; out of such 
unpromising materials a provocative pictorial idea 
has been expressed. Walter Stein’s Quarry is a 
topnotcher, its broken rocks and striated fissures 
held into complete unification in a metallic splen- 
dor of color. (Durlacher, Dec. 5-30.) 


Vex East and the West may never meet, as has 
been foretold, but they have, certainly, become 
aware of each other as racial, political and eco- 
nomic upheavals have changed the face of the 
world. The cinema, journalism and a host of 
illustrated travel books have helped to reveal the 
East to the West, A recently arrived traveler from 
the East. the artist Lamar Dodd, is showing pic- 
tures that include a wide area of journeying, 
Venice as a starting point (a city of his predilec- 
tion), but reaching across the East to Japan and 
even Jaipur in Northern India. His canvases do 
not form a travelogue of successive events; rather, 
some group of figures, some angle of architecture, 
has attracted his sensitive eye, and he has made 
each an effective instrument of pictorial design. 
The increased variety and richness of his color 
contribute decidedly to these paintings; light is 
also an important feature of them—not sharply 
concentrated light and shadow, which might break 
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the unity of the design, but an all-pervading 
radiance that often gives the key of the painting. 
On the canvas They Wait, a row of white-clad 
figures stand closely aligned against a muted 
radiance, yet the light changes these whites from 
nacreous candor to creamy richness. Although 
Dodd does not, as formerly, use impasto for 
emphasis, his subtle accents of white often lend 
a dramatic note to a conception, as in Festivities, 
in which the gay, crowded figures in bright 
costumes and flashes of white seem to whirl before 
our eyes in a curious levitation of design. Out- 
standing canvases include Japanese Market; Kyoto 
Forms; the completely abstract yet sinister Red 
Square; and the delightful Holiday Spirit, a can- 
vas completely covered with banners and flags 
hung on crossing diagonals or serried horizontals, 
a latent movement seeming to stir their varied 
textures and forms. (Grand Central Moderns, 
Jan. 12-Feb. 4.) 


WF snsoex HARTLEY’s memorial exhibition of paint- 
ings at the Babcock Galleries last year is now 
followed by a group of canvases drawn from the 
estate and not before exhibited. With a few works 
from his previous exhibition included, the show- 
ing confirms the impression of what a_ prolific 
painter he was—and an ingenious one; coming 
back to a scene once painted by him, he often 
recast it imaginatively in another phase. He was 
embittered and dissatisfied, although many of his 
grievances were the result of his own capricious 
actions. And if he did not sell pictures he did 
receive lavish gifts from friends, which enabled 





Lamar Dodd, Holiday Spirit; 
at Grand Central Moderns. 


him to travel extensively in this country and jp 
Europe. His output was varied and unpredictable, 
different phases taken up one after another with 
no apparent relevance between them. He was a 
traditionalist, an Impressionist, an abstractionist, 
or he painted with a mingling of techniques. Two 
of his paintings “in the tradition” shown here are 
outstanding: Sagebrush, a Western scene with 
the bright-green bushes scattered over the prairie 
under a sky so low that it seems touchable—an 
effect often felt in expanses of flat, open land— 
and Mexican Landscape, an engaging invention of 
a “never-never” land, as is Popocatapetl, carried 
out in melting color, and in such a tiny size that 
Humboldt would have scorned to climb it. The 
Mexican Still Life with Trees has been assembled 
from a retentive memory and an inventive mind 
into a compelling abstraction. A landscape of the 
Céte d’Azur, painted during his Impressionistic 
period in France, is a solid, powerful landscape 
of rocks and hills that slope down greenly in 
brilliant light, but in no Impressionist manner. 
(Babcock, Jan. 4-30.) 


A, EXHIBITION of the paintings of Brunori at the 
Kleemann Galleries is the first showing in America 
of the work of this young Italian artist, although 
some of his canvases are included in American 
collections. In Europe his exhibited work has 
received not only popular acclaim, but wide 
approbation by the cognoscenti. He has passed 
through many periods of influence, some of it 
retained and assimilated to his native powers. 
much discarded and forgotten. Something of Mon- 





Walter Stein, Quarry; 
at Durlacher Gallery. 





Marsden Hartley, Garmisch-Partenkirchen; at Babcock Galleries. 
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drian may still be discerned on his canvases, and 


le, in the later canvases shown here, the influence of 
th Cézanne in his final maturity—in the articulation 
a of detail in a continuously plastic rhythm pene- 
st, trating entire canvases. In earlier paintings there 
wo js often an impression of turbulent plenitude of 
re bright-colored forms sweeping down the canvases 
ith almost over the edges; it is the apparent solidity 
rie of these cubes and rectangles that implies the 
an artist's retention of a phase of Cubism and gained 
— for him the designation of “abstract-concrete”— 
of certainly a wide area of expression. The brilliance, 


variety and depth of Brunori’s color and its 
remarkable diversity under the artist’s skillful 
juxtapositions are not for the pallor of descrip- 
tion; they must be seen. Moreover, these colors 
seem to flow spontaneously from a harmonious 
nature of warmth and grace. In the more recent 
paintings there is a greater coherence of design, 
which does not seem to be due to formal organi- 
zation, but to the dominance of a _ powerful 
imagination, always felt in his work but in these 
canvases the actual compulsive force, This is the 
work of a young man; it would be impossible to 
foretell his mature expression, but one may be 


sea assured of its interest. (Kleemann, Dec. 2—Jan. 2.) 

igh 

can 

has Pass rinGs by Lucille Wallenrod possess such vigor 

ide and painterly surety that one need not consider 

sed them as the work of a handicapped artist, for she 

7 has courageously surmounted her handicap and 
devoted herself to painting with such natural gifts 
and intensity of purpose that her work must be 
considered for its own qualities. It is apparent from 
her canvases that she has lived near the sea and 
studied it intently in many of its moods, for she 
conveys the different aspects of sea and sky in 
storm and fair weather. The terrific gale of Wind- | 
swept beating down everything before it and the 
broken waters of stormy seas are phenomena often 
observed and finally synthesized into pictorial 
themes. There are also some still lifes that reveal 
the artist’s delicate perception. (Barzansky, Jan. 


11-23.) 





It’s like finding a pearl when you 


Bhawincs in pencil and charcoal by Camille Pis- 
sarro form an unusual exhibition, since few per- 2 ‘ W = W 9 La 
sons knew that such a wealth of material was discov er estern. estern S qual 
available. Some of them appear to be studies for 
his early Louveciennes paintings, others suggest oe. m si hh? 

later subjects. They are competent working draw- | ity workmanship and dependable 
ings, establishing the relations of details in de- | . 
sign, not produced for decorative purposes, so | 








that there are no rhetorical flourishes, each line 
definitely contributing to the development of a 
pictorial idea. Some of the later drawings confirm 
the contention that Impressionism discovered trees, —tvpovra h Vv rintin bindin 
a tree having been previously expressed by a con- | ’ Pp s P /? P S: 5: 
on In these landscape papers there are at least | 
three varieties of trees, one a willow in a mass of | Lee ~4° ia 
drooping foliage. The figures are structurally | electroty ping, plastic plates 9 mats 
sound, given no particular characterization but 
ably placed in the picture planes. Pissarro is - 
often referred to as a founder of Impressionism, and stereotyping —under one roof. 
yet there was no formal organization of the artists | 
frequenting the Café Guerbois; Pissarro, the old- | 
est and most experienced of the group, naturally | 
took the lead. His stay in England with Monet 
during the war afforded them both a sight of 
Turner’s dazzling color and his atmospheric effects. 
Returning to France, they cleaned up their pal- 
ettes, and Pissarro interpreted this new doctrine 
of light that was color and color that was light 
to their group of artist friends. Pissarro, cautious 
er satalligent, never went the whole way of e 
ving form in color as Monet did. It says 
much for Pissarro’s gentle nature that he was able We stern New sp ap er Union 
to work with Cézanne for a season in the French 
countryside without any disagreement between 


service include complete facilities 


them. Cézanne afterward said that all he knew printers of ARTS 
of color Pissarro had taught him. (Schoneman, 
Dec. 1-31.) 
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Jean Dubuffet, The Cow with the Subtile Nose, 
collection Museum of Modern Art; at Matisse Gallery. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


Jean Dubuffet: Technique has always been an 
obvious concern with Dubuffet, but the last thing 
one would suspect of him is a creeping purism, 
expressed in the growing intimacy between the 
artist and his medium. Not only does this retro- 
spective of the work of the last sixteen years give 
1S an opportunity to survey his repertoire of 
ghoulish images, but one can perceive the growing 
sovereignty of his technique. Dubuffet began—or 
begins here—with a blast of color and a drawing 
style feeling its way into childishness. At this 
point—1943—his manikin figures are still ob- 
served in a plastic tradition that borders on the 
illustrative. Only the peculiar fervor of the color 
suggests the organic transformation on the way. 
When it came, so complete was the change that 
the secret of Dubuffet’s art was locked up in it, 
concealing the decision that propels his aesthetic 
with the force of a compulsion. For overnight a 
colorless slag appears, a mise en scéne of tarry. 
scrofulous surfaces into which infantile outlines 
of figures and faces are scratched and gouged. 
Their sickly Byzantinism insists on a nature as 
dehumanized, as schematic and elemental as them- 
selves. They are composed out of blotches and 
eruptions in the surface, a suggestion pulled into 
contour, a half-leering smile or a confounded look 
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on most of their faces, admirable perhaps in their 
deprived circumstances. But a lot of nonsense 
has been written about their humor when what 
is important is what Dubuffet’s process gives to 
their being, a process which has less and less 
need of them. They are lavatory grotesques by 
virtue of their manufacture, like De Kooning’s 
women. As time passes we see Dubuffet’s tech- 
nique thinning and smoothing out until they are 
barely more than saponified mirages floating to 
the surface. Yet it is a fact that without them. 
the straight Dubuffet’s landscape is nothing more 
than a subversive form of sophistication. In the 
past three Dubuffet has turned out his 
weakest work, coinciding with the ascendant logic 
of his style. The texturologies consist of atomized 
patterns of splattered umbers, as if his landscape, 
dissolving into its component molecules, were 
proof of the contingent aspect of the life of his 
puppets. That he has run one evolutionary course 
is indicated by compositions of dead leaves, assem- 
blages of cut-canvas shapes like flower beds and 
a series of bearded faces of torn textured paper. 
He has begun to show an interest in particular 
detail, or at least a sense of natural profusion 
where his figures might hurt themselves. Perhaps 
his secret was that having to reconcile the worth- 


years 


lessness (or exhaustion) of art with its necessily, 
he decided to meet the fire of a grim joke with 
fire. Now, once more he faces the future of time as 
well as of mind. (Matisse, Nov. 10—Dec. 19.) —S.T. 


Fourteen European Sculptors: Younger @ 
well as long-established sculptors are included in 
this exhibition, and some less-known with the 
well-known names, but no claim is being made 
that the selection is representative of European 
work. Yet one’s response is to some extent coni- 
parative and general inasmuch as some fifty pieces 
are on view. Compared, then, to parallel American 
work, these pieces are relatively prosaic and cau- 
tious. Several of the sculptors, Butler for instance, 
are at grips with the classical tradition of mone- 
lithic form, but they seem less tormented by the 
true difficulties of the problem than are their 
American counterparts. Their work, consequently, 
shows less struggle, invention and daring. On the 
other hand there is nothing here that is slick ot 
merely glamorous; on the contrary, there is a 
high competence throughout, and a redeeming 
earnestness. The show is divided about evenly 
between work that is, broadly speaking, geomett 
cal, and work that is in some way expressive. 
Chadwick's Construction, with its ambiguous refer 
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ence to the human figure and to archaic statuary, 
sets forth the contemporary difficulties that have 
been met at one extreme by the Bauhaus geometry 
of Max Bill and at the other extreme by the re- 
ligious implications in the deliberate ingenuous- 
ness of Heinrich Kirchner in such pieces as The 
Good Shepherd. Fritz Koenig is outstanding among 
the younger sculptors for the imagination with 
which he captures his space, infusing it with nar- 
rative meaning at no loss to the substance of his 
form. His large The Last Supper is one of the 
most interesting pieces of the show. (Staempfli, 
Dec. 1-31.) —G.D. 


Dan Rice: These are impressive, imposing paint- 
ings. By those never-to-be-expressed standards of 
contemporary expressionist abstraction, they can 
be judged good, very good, as Kline, De Kooning, 
Guston et alia are always generally, vaguely and 
with great feeling so judged. But while the judg- 
ment involves a great deal of feeling, these paint- 
ings, like those of Rice’s confreres, do not. They 
are too public in their style to afford it. They 
flatten the observer with their enormous display 
of painterly virtuosity; they present themselves 
quickly, asking for little memory or association 
or thought. Why really dwell on them? A brief 
description: Rice’s colors are mostly white-tinted; 
greens, yellows (muted, ochered) appear, and 
pinks and crimsons, too, in washes. Palette-knifed 
black makes edges of rocklike forms; these cluster 
in a high center, and fall away, in density, toward 
an indistinctness as they approach the bottom of 
the canvas. The sides of the canvas-are reached 
tentatively. One thinks of landscape, but of no 
particular one, not one of the memory or a dream- 
remembered geology, and that track leads no- 
where. The response to painting like this is finally 
similar to that one gives a beautiful machine, an 
engineered wonder that you cannot set working: 
you examine its well-constructed parts, the nice- 
ness of their relationships, and finally the whole 
as an object; then you turn to look for something 
useful, which never, at first, can look quite so 
good. (Viviano, Jan. 5-30.) —A.V. 


George Bellows: When Bellows died in 1924 at 
the age of forty-two, his painting, which had been 
marked by an athletic vigor typical of the man 
himself, had undergone a certain domestication. 
He had become a more subtle, rather intimate 
artist. Many of the drawings in this group, which 
spreads over the years from 1906 to 1924, are of 
his wife, his children and friends and relatives. 
Bellows’ “Classicism” in the American grain is 
distinctively illustrated in a luxurious wash study 
of his mother (1924), in which can be read the 
double transformation by America of the Classical 
ideal—by an industrial society’s nostalgia for 
beauty in the nineteenth century, then by the 
modern reaction against that ideal. But Bellows, 
who was a baseball player and a club fighter, 
drew nudes as if he lived in a museum, His rich, 
glossy blacks and an unhesitant line sought beauty 
of form over representation. On the other hand, 
illustrations provided him with a harmless outlet 
for a backsliding naturalism. He falls somewhere 


between Eakins and The Eight. (Allison, Dec. 1- 
31.)—S.T. 


Max Ernst, Yves Tanguy: Stylistically, Sur- 
realism was utterly catholic and its ideology 
flexible enough to support artists as visually 
dissimilar as Ernst and Tanguy. Ernst found 
fantastic worlds at his finger tips, Tanguy created 
special landscapes for a private world. Side by 
side, however, as in this case, they hold their 
own. Ernst is represented by twenty-four of the 
original forty-five collages pieced together out of 
old engravings for a book published in 1927, 
The Dream of a Young Girl Who Wanted To Enter 
the Carmelites. The heroine, Marceline-Marie, is 
extremely ambivalent, apparently, and is haunted 
y her animal passions, if not her unconscious 





life in general. A Freudian field day awaits those 
inclined to interpret the extraordinary symbolism 
Ernst was able to achieve by juxtaposing parts of 
different prints. Ernst deflects the nostalgia created 
by the old engravings into the new romanticism 
of psychology. His surgery is almost invisible. 
Tanguy’s small gouaches are characteristic. Done 
in the 1940’s, they are shown for the first time. 
It is interesting to observe how much an artist 
like Noguchi borrowed from Tanguy’s Surreal- 
istically charged primitivism which presented 
rock-form “personages” and formations of organic 
rock piles in infinite landscapes. (Bodley, Jan. 18- 
30.) —S.T. 


Robert Goodnough: Fifteen recent oils and col- 
lages using mythological and epic themes establish 
the artist securely in the tradition of the best 
modern masters—‘“tradition” in Stravinsky’s sense 
as meaning not a past that is dead but a force 
that informs and animates the present. In Mino- 
taur I the ribbon-like strokes in ascending cadences 
form a major theme which is emphasized by an 
empty contrasting area; the effect is a Cyclopean 
image of a brute monster. Laocoén II shows a 
mounting pyramidal composition with multiple 
colors beautifully controlled; one feels the draw- 
ing like an armature beneath the painting, a 
skeleton which gives solidity without obtruding 
upon the color. There are three paintings called 
The Landing; in No. 1 we feel figures crowd 
together as pieces of the painting push and jostle 
each other in an over-all compositional unity. 
A looser, more cinematographic handling is evident 
in No. 2, in which the dark reds, blues and greens 
create a density that is not just busy, a crowded 
human quality using abstract form and color. 
Landing No. 3 is mostly blues and greens racing 
across the horizon of the canvas, like people 
crossing a gangplank over water, with the clearly 
felt dynamics of the transition from one element 
to another, dramatic and exciting. Different in 
mood from the other paintings is Summer No. 3; 
it is white, light and airy, in a pastoral, serene 
mood, a landscape with figures at the dawn of 
the world. In all these works one feels the force 
of a lively intelligence, a sure and joyous mastery 
of the medium, which communicates both human 
and immediate experience. (Tibor de Nagy, Jan. 


5-30.) —H.D.M. 


David Hare: Surrealism shared with Dada a con- 
tempt for talent as a bourgeois phenomenon. But 
even revolution demands its own kind of com- 
petency. Hare, who was a Surrealist initiate when 
it operated out of New York during the war, 
managed a kind of eviscerated sculpture that was 
convincing as to its ideological sensibility but 
questionable on sculptural grounds. The latter 
are shown to have been very meager by the 
crudely figurative works that make up about half 
of this exhibition. The inventiveness that carried 
the artist in the beginning gives way to the 
labored surfaces of heads and figures tortured 
into inchoate masses that offer no qualification 
for the concept visited upon the anatomy, a con- 
cept in which lumpy forms and deep welts suggest 
only inarticulateness. A number of prickly con- 
structions, symbolic of moon, stars, clouds and 
rain, are as obvious as the figures are mute. 


(Kootz, Dec. 1-19.) —S.T. 


Modern Masters in Water Color: Twenty-five 
artists are represented in this loan exhibition by 
one painting each, and if the quality is uneven 
the excellence of certain individual pieces more 
than makes up for it, The level of ability can be 
seen in a partial list of the names: Marin, Twor- 
kov, Motherwell, Weber, Kline, Avery, Demuth. 
The preponderantly abstract idiom is varied by 
the romanticism of Raphael Soyer and Dehn, and 
by such eclectic images as Chen Chi’s A Man, 
which brings poetic realism to the verge of ab- 
straction. Robert Parker, too, in From the West 





George Bellows, Seated Nude; 
at Allison Gallery. 





Max Ernst, Marceline-Marie; 


at Bodley Gallery. 





Robert Goodnough, Summer No. 3; 
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David Hare, Head; 
at Kootz Gallery. 








George Ortman, Tales of Love; 
at Stable Gallery. 





Herbert Ferber, No. 4, 1958; 
at Emmerich Gallery. 





Mirko, W oman; 
at Trabia Gallery. 





Henry Koerner, The Alley; 
at Midtown Galleries. 
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Side Drive, uses the real scene—arches of a road- 
way—as a theme for poetic extemporization. The 
outstanding work of the exhibition is Tworkov’s 
charcoal drawing, which is remarkable for its 
breath-taking balance of swift, unpremeditated 
lines and solidly channeled flow of blank space. 
This contrapuntal articulation suggests a seated 
figure, but with such dazzling ambiguity that the 
eye travels hungrily from one detail to another, 
always enlivened by the pervasive vitality of ex- 
ecution. The drawing seems to carry with it its 
own habitat—a feel of work and the excitement 
of composition—for the visible smudges and era- 
sures are not the convention of drip but are the 
truly found, inherent aesthetic in the energic flow 
of the creative act. (Artzt, Dec. 28—Jan. 16.) —G.D. 


George Ortman: The framed constructions of 
this exhibition defy classification: they draw upon 
the bas-relief of sculpture, the mixed materials 
and textures of collage, and the chaste, solid hues 
of geometrical painting. Yet they do not seem 
eclectic in the least, but strikingly original. Most 
unusual, perhaps, is Ortman’s use of actual space. 
Each work, by cutouts, inserts and multiple 
mountings, claims several surfaces, and the sur- 
faces are frequently of contrasting materials—for 
instance, finely sanded raw plaster juxtaposed 
with lightly textured primary colors over canvas. 
The frames are deep in order to accommodate 
the recessed surfaces, The works are formal and 
chaste, yet they are subtly imaginative and sur- 
prisingly strong in sheer physical presence. (Sta- 
ble, Jan. 12-Feb. 3.)—G.D. 


Herbert Ferber: In their size and candor and 
their constructive approach these paintings are 
commendable, but they have the classic hallmarks 
of preliminaries—whether to successful work or 
not is impossible to predict. But Ferber’s sculp- 
ture provides surety of his capacity to develop an 
art magnificently and makes his acquisition of the 
necessary complexities of painting a highly likely 
issuance. The honesty is in not elaborating the 
work beyond his knowledge and in trying to build 
a concept, in having set a goal, of the possible 
expressiveness of a few different technical devices. 
Dark ares, frequently opposed, and usually thrust- 
ing against the periphery of the painting, are set 
before rectangles of diverse colors, usually sono- 
rous, which often have an implied alternation at 
the hidden and offset juncture of their softened 
edges or corners. One has a wide, black arc and 
sickle shape before quartered red and blue; 
another, in which the dominant positive forms 
are nearly equivalent to the reticent ones and so 
most ambient, is phthalocyanine blue across ver- 
milion and chartreuse; a final horizontal one is 
quartered sienna and white offset behind an 
expansive, dropping, right-angled arc of black. 
The color and rectangles are similar to those of 
Rothko, and the ragged blacks to those of Still, 
but these elements are not used in an analogous 
way spatially, as the considered duality of arcs 
and background shows. One of the frequent aspects 
of “early” art or the initial stage of a promising 
individual’s work is extremely flat planes, not the 
complex and ambiguous ones of artists like Mon- 
drian or Rothko, but shallow, successively ordered 
ones, which are the result of tentativeness, an 
inability to disrupt the frontal spatial continuity 
without destroying it, a conscientious desire for 
the space to be resolved before all else. This is 
true of Ferber’s work. The structure and con- 
sequent quality are frank but general, and not 
unique. The configuration of the arcs, the imagery, 
is similarly so. (Emmerich, Jan. 2-26.) —D.J. 


Mirko: The significant feature of Mirko’s sculp- 
ture is a kind of studded geometric ornamentation 
which, combined with a hieratic imagery, creates 
sufficient mystery to carry a not uniquely endowed 
sculptural sensibility. While this small selection 
does not convey the profusion of surface detail 


nor variety of his exhibition in New York in 1957, 
at least as interesting is a large standing wood 
piece in which extensive diagonal incisions and 
some surface coloring suggest a tree (as a totem) 
within the limits of a solid, shaped single block. 
Also, the work—Palma—is less austere than some 
of Mirko’s more archaic forms. These are shown 
in a number of small bronzes and hammered. 
copper works juxtaposing coiling layers and 
similar but recessed forms. A large bronze featur. 
ing a series of counterbalanced pelvis-like cradles 
achieves monumentality even as it dissolves the 
volume by introducing space through openings in 
the form. (Trabia, Dec. 3-19.) —S.T. 


Henry Koerner: A few years ago Koerner dis. 
covered Cézanne and, as we know from the covers 
he has done for Time, the results have been most 
unfortunate. Here we have essentially the same 
sort of symbolical Social Realism that brought 
him immediate recognition in his first show in 
1948—a man with homemade wings about to leap 
in space before a billboard cinematically’ repro- 
ducing a motorcycle cop, a wedding in a depart- 
ment-store window with guests (or another party) 
filing out to a funeral, etc. But his pitiless, stylized 
realism, influenced by Shahn, has succumbed to a 
jazzy Post-Impressionism which fails to conceal 
the naturalism that turns his technique of chang- 
ing his figurative scale several times in a picture 
into shock value for its own sake. (Midtown, Jan. 
5-30.) —S.T. 


José de Rivera: The point at which dynamic 
forces pass over into beauty is the point at which 
the scientist and the artist meet. Rivera is some- 
thing of both. He is not nearly so conceptual an 
artist as he seems, but is rather over-controlled. 
He twists highly polished forged bronze and 
stainless steel rods into what are principally 
variations of an S curve in three dimensions. 
Each work involves a single thick, flowing move- 
ment in which the rod tapers and fills out again 
at regulated intervals. Its trajectory establishes 
sweep and countersweep as an image of stress 
held in moving equilibrium. If one twists a hanger 
in from the center and through itself, a very 
rough idea of his work will be obtained, as well 
as of the difficulties involved. For the essence 
of his “shape” is the free form which he preserves 
from banality by keeping it tightly reined. His 
linear envelopes disclose endless possibilities of 
permutation, and the effect is that no individual 
work persists in memory for long in any detail, 
for the principle ultimately triumphs over the 
work. In addition, most of these pieces are 
mounted on motorized pedestals which, rotating 
them slowly, create a sort of kinetic space as a 
piece unfolds from different points of view. One 
feels, however, that the circular movement adds 
nothing to the sculptural performance because it 
closes and even flattens the space on a line that 
formally is performing in infinity. (His flat star- 
like pieces are merely static.) The repetitive 
course has the additional.effect of revealing (and 
determining) all the chances to which the work 
can be exposed and, in a sense, disassociates I! 
from the artist, Actually, the simplicity of Rivera’s 
means is a marvel of intuitive accuracy and 
balance even as those means didactically demon- 
strate the rule of their own creation. But the 
variations express what the rule depersonalizes 
and, like The Equilibrists of Ransom’s poem. 
“their flames were not more radiant than their 
ice.” (Borgenicht, Nov. 17—Dec. 12.)—S.T. 


Agnes Martin: These paintings could be de- 
scribed by any of the credos of the De Stijl pro- 
gram: although they do not look like De Stijl 
paintings, in their strict organization they are also 
an art in which “logic is made concrete.” A variety 
of formal means is used in these paintings, but 
each canvas nonetheless has the same essential 
look, the same basic characteristic—each seems 
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to be the quintessence of serenity. With mat 
black and white tones of equal value or subtly 
diferent luminous hues, also of equal value and 
of equal saturation, simple vertical and horizontal 
patterns are created, giving an illusion of balance 
and exact measure as steady (and as compensat- 
ing of the eyes’ mistakes) as a Greek temple. As 
in the paintings of Newman and Rothko, every- 
thing in these canvases takes place on the surface 
plane—and the picture seems to be composed of 
light or its absence; all the felicities of easel 
painting are ruthlessly suppressed. These paint- 
ings are as simple, logical as a mathematical for- 
mula; their quiet beauty remains a mystery of the 
artist’s talent. (Section 11, Dec. 29-Jan. 16.) —B.B. 


Kaethe Kollwitz: Between 1936 and 1943 Koll- 
witz completed thirteen small bronzes which, 
since she died in 1945, represent a sort of last 
testament of the most famous Social Realist of 
our time. A sentimental artist, she was a human 
being of obviously great compassion, and, since 
art for her was a form of action, her feelings 
carried her realism into the reaches of art. She 
indulged Social Realism’s dominant aesthetic 
phenomenon—the use of mass and movement as 
analogies of idealism, with the subjects seemingly 
turned by the same force of energy that was to 
reform mankind, In these sculptures as in the 
graphic work upon which her reputation rests, 
the monumental coincides with the protective 
gestures of mothers, the hastened maturity of 
impoverished children and the obdurate strength 
of the working class. A matriarchal earnestness 
sublimates a Gothic revivalism in social realities, 
but there is a Pieta like a humanized Barlach, 
and the plaque she designed for her tombstone 
shows her shrouded head at Rest in the Peace of 
His Hands. Twenty superlative drawings from 
private collections span her lengthy career. (St. 
Etienne, Dec. 14-Jan. 16.) —S.T. 


Dong Kingman: These water colors of Rome, 
London, New York, Paris and Hong Kong were 
done on a recent trip around the world. Com- 
pared to Kingman’s earlier work, they are harder, 
brighter and more precisely patterned. A Sur- 
realist décor and activity are brought on-stage. 
Flat faces loom as buildings; a single eye can be 
stamped on almost anything; groups of animals 
sit like tombstones. Ancient ceremonies, or con- 
temporary activities made to seem ritualistic, are 
taking place in the foreground. Beyond this is a 
frieze of buildings that identifies the location, and 
the top of the paper is reached with a gray-blue 
wash of sky. Despite the experience of his far- 
ranging travels, Kingman impresses the same pat- 
tern, the same symbols, on every scene. One 
imagines that he traveled very quickly, noting 
Piccadilly Circus or St. Peter’s on paper as a 
tourist clicks a camera at a sight. The buildings 
in these paintings exist as similar mementos, and 
the rigidly patterned and highly stylized fore- 
ground activity, suggesting Surrealism but lack- 
ing urgency, often “cute,” merely contributes to 
their being pleasantly decorative souvenirs. (Wild- 
enstein, Jan. 13—-Feb. 13.)—A.V. 


Thomas George: In his second one-man show 
here, this widely exhibited young New York artist 
presents a series of canvases composed with a full 
vocabulary of painterly means. By virtue of his 
superb control over these means the painter is 
able to create subtly interlocking patterns, even 
m canvases dominated by one color. In an endless 
play of form in shallow depth, patches of color 
and light and dark values combine and recombine. 
Here and there a palpable outline emerges from 
the flow of form defining the major path of 
thythm of the canvas. As well as by tonal varia- 
tion, shapes are separated by building thick edges 
of paint; this is particularly effective in George’s 
primarily white paintings. 

In the majority of the canvases here, black and 








white are the controlling elements to pacing 
multiple composition movements. They operate as 
light and shadow with different densities, com- 
bined with intermediate tones of violets and 
greens. George’s palette is completely individual, 
and he is able to get an entire range of values 
and tones from one hue. In Mountain Thaw, for 
example, different whites are composed with a 
subtheme of greens: from a subtle, almost opaque 
shade through a dull tone mixed with white to 
the sharpest, most fully saturated pure green. 
Nothing of the usual suggestion of vegetation is 
present here; green is used as a cold color— 
colder than white. 

Judging from the titles, these paintings were 
inspired by nature or natural phenomena—and 
they would undoubtedly be grabbed up at once 
for such an exhibition as the Whitney’s “Nature 
in Art” of a few years ago and by all those 
interested in finding the outdoors in studios. 
They do give the impression of snow, for exam- 
ple, by suggesting its texture and moreover its 
coldness. Nevertheless, despite these strong sug- 
gestions, formal values and patterns are the ruling 
elements. The painter has dominated his refer- 
ences. (Section 11, Nov. 17—Dec. 5.) —B.B. 


David Lund: Modern artists who are drawn to 
weathered, peeling surfaces as an image find in 
their shapes and patterns an outlet for their tactile 
obsessions. It is less an image of nature than a 
state of nature. A photograph of one of Lund’s 
paintings, Inquest, looks very much like a picture 
of the real thing, showing the effects of time in 
the asymmetrical balance of fitted patches and 
stains and the seepage of a meandering drip. 
Lund favors creams, umbers, beiges and grays as 
the synoptic values of age. The character of his 
shapes indicates that Synthetic Cubism is some- 
where deep in the background of his ideas, yet 
he preserves the accident-look of effects created 
by the elements. Cracks are even introduced in 
Cycladic Light by painting over string. Sensitive 
and handsome his works are, but their measured 
taste leaves little room for feeling. (Borgenicht. 


Jan. 12-30.) —S.T. 


Richard Spyer: Shape is the raison d’étre of 
Spyer’s geometric art. It is an art constructive 
in aspect yet improvisational in technique, for 
the forms are derived from heads, navels, arms, 
etc. In one instance the theme is Maternity. For 
Spyer appears to be after a more pertinent 
imagery than that of space, even though this 
Dutch-born artist has probably an inherited taste 
for clarity, A slight family resemblance to Léger 
only emphasizes, however, the confusion of a 
classicism that is not really classic. In addition 
to the interplay of measured organic forms, pure 
colors and pastel shades set up a conflict that 
threatens his pictorial order. Spyer’s sculpture 
runs to puzzle-like forms, cut out or in relief. 
They have some of the graphic nascency of Arp’s 
wood reliefs. Spyer could be a very interesting 
artist if his concept were clarified. (Angeleski, 
Jan. 18-31.) —S.T. 


Reva: A tumult of pinks and violets crash against 
orange, alizarin and violent flesh-toned reds in 
these Abstract Expressionist paintings. The subject 
matter is a regional kaleidoscope of New York, as 
the titles (Burlesque, Harlem Haircut, Concrete 
Beach) indicate. In The Cyclist, a small, violent 
canvas, a blue-black form hangs limp diagonally 
across the center of the canvas; in the related 
work called The Wake, a squarish, ominous black 
shape occupies the upper left-hand corner while 
the rest of the canvas is pink, orange and red, 
creating a jolly-macabre quality. Les Girls is a 
figure piece of female nudes in which reds and 
alizarin guide the eye into the picture where pink 
is accentuated by white in a Rubenesque carnival 
of flesh. (Peridot, Jan. 17—Feb. 13.) —H.D.M. 





Richard Spyer, Figure No. 2; 
at Angeleski Gallery. 


David Lund, Inquest; 
at Borgenicht Gallery. 





Thomas George, Mountain Thaw; 
at Section 11. 


Reva, The Wake; 
at Peridot Gallery. 
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Ilse Getz, Spanish Landscape; 
at Widdifield Gallery. 


Anthony Triano, August; 
at Landry Galleries. 








Calvin Albert, Ring Bearer; 


at Stable Gallery. 





Herbert Katzman, In the Bath; 


’ at Alan Gallery. 








Ilse Getz: Miss Getz’s combined painting-and- 
collage technique has now found its way to color 
as a solution to the impasse of working largely 
in white, where texture carried the burden of 
variety. Now Miss Getz unloads her palette from 
time to time, flattening bits of paper and cloth 
into knifed surfaces of warm, earthy color. The 
paint is worked to complement by contrast her 
patch box of selected fragments—fruit wrappers, 
wine labels, old bills, wrapping paper and faded 
cottons. Their preciousness is unrelieved by a 
color scheme seemingly designed to add vigor. 
(Widdifield, Jan. 12-Feb. 6.)—S.T. 


Anthony Triano: The first one-man show of this 
young New Jersey painter clearly indicates that 
he has considerable talent. The forms employed 
are bold and strong, painted largely in black. 
white and yellow in the manner of the Abstract 
Expressionists. The feeling which emerges from 
them is one of tragedy and violence, an impres- 
sion reinforced by titles such as Violation, Third 
of May and Minotaur. Most effective are those. 
painted entirely in black and white, which at 
times recall the work of Carmen Cicero. There is 
great strength in the work, and often beautiful 
passages, but one cannot help feeling that less 
obscure imagery would add greatly to the artist’s 
power. (Landry, Jan. 6-30.) —H.M. 


Herbert Katzman: Always something of a 
Kitchen-Sink Expressionist, Katzman otherwise 
abhors that school’s underground Pre-Raphaelite 
fascination with detail. He uses Picasso and Van 
Gogh like a steam roller, mashing his subjects into 
violent caricatures of living action. The patterns 
are flat, thick and extremely exaggerated. The 
obliterating paint is brutally troweled on, color 
is somewhat impoverished. Nudes in bathtubs are 
squashed into ovals, the bathroom fixtures jammed 
into walls. Skylines and bridges are jagged scars 
in their lugubrious surfaces (though a _ weird 
prettiness is the result), A foreground can be re- 
constructed advancing like the late Van Goghs. 
Katzman’s method gangs up on his content, in a 
kind of bullying attack that only creates doubts as 
to his actual mastery. (Alan, Nov. 9-28.) —S.T. 


Calvin Albert: Some aspects of American paint- 
ing and sculpture have attained such momentum 
that they are impressive even when their presence 
is disconcerting, nearly suspicious. Salient among 
these is magnificent scale or mass; it is now and 
has been so often before the product and accom- 
paniment of maturity. It remains so of the period 
but not necessarily of any individual artist. Albert’s 
sculpture—it is of lead alloy, very proficiently 
cast, welded or filed—shares this ambiguous posi- 
tion. While it is authoritatively proportioned, 
comparable to Lipton, Ferber or Smith, the 
articulation and the imagery are imprecise, the 
former in expression, not in space, which is 
impeccable within its limits. A dominant struc- 
tural and imagistic element is the arc, pointed, 
horn-shaped, blunted, usually in counteropposition 
to another arc; the opposed movement is nearly 
always obvious. Any of the sculptors mentioned 
can make something extraordinarily unique of 
such an elementary device. As to the arc as an 
image, it is derived from Roszak, fortunately 
diluted, but not reinstated in any way, and again 
lacking the definition of major sculpture. The 
massive cast sections are similarly indistinct. 
Parade, darker in color than the newly minted 
majority, surges forward dynamically over the 
ground, rising at intervals; repeated sections are 
sliced out of the trailing portion whose forward 
curve develops conic projections—this is more 
interesting and original. The primary thrusts, 
however, exemplify the unsubtle construction. 
Two small works point up the problem of the 
very disparate texture and the fluid use of the 
welded metal. Ring Bearer and especially Aban- 
doned Column are more successful in both respects 


than the monumental works. In the latter the 
small scale of the liquid-seeming texture is at too 
great a variance with the filed parts and large 
elements; nothing is gained by the contrast, Also 
the squares and points emerge arbitrarily from 
the textured parts. Because of the diminutiveness 
of the two, the texture competes successfully with 
the somewhat geometric elements and incorporates 
them: both are consequently more spontaneous 
and authentic. (Stable, Nov. 17—Dec. 12.)—DJ, 


Hilda Ward: A student of Henri’s, Hilda Ward 
did most of her painting at the beginning of the 
century. Although she exhibited occasionally, she 
is said to have done much of her work in secrecy, 
Around 1916, she is reported to have stopped 
painting altogether. The present exhibition, bring. 
ing together a number of her portraits, retlects 
her quite individual and somewhat brooding tal- 
ent. Although there is something of Henri in the 
rich, full painting technique, the vision is decid- 
edly personal and somber. The sitters are gen. 
erally stern, reflective, occasionally abject, as if 
drained of any lively or spontaneous emotion by 
the difficulties of their lives. The realistic ap. 
proach to the figure, the psychological discern. 
ment of the painter, is served and sometimes 
dominated by a powerful Expressionistic tech- 
nique that tends toward distortion. The color too 
is expressive, particularly in the portrait of a 
dowager in a dark-blue dress, the face a lilac 
gray against a ground of mottled red and ocher. 
It is, at times, very uneven work, but in each 
painting one is made to feel the impact and seri- 
ousness of a very intense talent. (Pietrantonio, 
Jan. 16-30.) —J.R.M. 


Reginald Rowe: One has to be careful in using 
certain phrases to compliment an artist, It might 
seem that he were being damned with faint praise. 
Rowe’s paintings are engagingly tactile. They give 
you the feel of their subjects and a sense of the 
painterly without too much competition between 
the two. All of Rowe’s compositions, most of 
which here are still lifes, are soft-focused in their 
realism, asserting the properties of the objects 
through the light that is implied by the scumbled 
tints that pick out surfaces of solids without ever 
being so bold as to act on their own as planes. 
That is left to the implications of a refined Im- 
pressionism—as corrected by Cézanne—which per- 
mits color and light to suffuse his forms, whether 
of a figure or an onion, in the interest of pleasure. 
The paintings make one feel comfortable. (Bian- 
chini, Jan. 12-Feb. 1.) —S.T. 


Picasso: When Picasso is bad, he is trivial. Of 
the seventeen works here, spanning in great leaps 
the past fifty years, thirteen are of service largely 
to the memory of his genius which is given fullest 
expression in a 1915 work, La Statuaire. Its Syn- 
thetic Cubism rearranges the Neo-Classic elements 
of Picasso’s earlier periods in flat, abstracted 
shapes. The rest, for the most part, deposit his 
slightest whim under the status of his formidable 
signature. Picasso as a culture hero can do no 
wrong, or, at least, does as he pleases, governed 
only by the amount of figuration needed to con- 
vince himself. Le Nageur (1957), a violently 
foreshortened Neanderthal, has about it his 
familiar chuzpah, It has the immediacy of thought- 
lessness and habit, another introduction to an idea 
that is not pursued to the point of vision. His 
anatomical dislocations reflect a continuing assault 
on inhibition, with some gestural astuteness and 
improvisational alacrity marking Femme Ac- 
croupie, a figure in multiple views with three heads 
from one. (Saidenberg, Nov. 10-Dec. 12.)—S.T. 


Marvin Cherney: Cherney’s paintings describe 
American Jews who in their orthodoxy retain @ 
particularly European quality. His types are not 
assimilated; they most likely are drawn from New 
York’s Lower East Side. He attempts to make 
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their character visible through facial expression 
and bodily attitude. But he cannot really carry 
this exploration very far; his sense of style pres- 
ently prohibits him. He consistently can’t avoid 
trailing off into sweet gray-brown melancholic 
diflusion, however much his subjects call for 
stronger definition. In the end his dramatis per- 
sonae, those taking part in a Wedding, or being 
Mourners, and his individual portraits as well, all 
look out of the same sad, tired eyes, and it is 
even difficult to sense any difference between the 
two above-mentioned situations, so alike in gesture 
and countenance are the participants. The persis- 
tence of this melancholic attitude finally makes 
fantasy of what might be Social Realism if ob- 
servation were strongly visualized. (Washington 


Irving, Jan. 25-Feb. 13.)—A.V. 


Edward Plunkett: It is hard to place these pen- 
and-water-color sketches in any specific category, 
falling as they do somewhere between the terms 
of game, illustration, anecdote, works of art, They 
are, however, acerb little sketches, sometimes with 
elements of collage, period pieces on the manners, 
morals and fashions of international society. A 
group of tourists in Pompeii, being talked at by a 
guide, have in their minds an odd jumble of old- 
fashioned picture post-cards. In Lydia Borelli in 
Torment, the actress stands up in the theater to 
address a few words to the man in the projection 
booth who is disastrously cutting her dramatic 
scene in half. In Border Incident, three worldlings 
are having their passports checked by the authori- 
ties. Above them in the baggage rack sit a vari- 
ety of handbags and hatboxes. The viewer can 
inspect the contents of these bags by opening up 
a series of flaps at the bottom of the picture. 
Unfortunately they contain what one really ex- 
pected to be there—dope, bombs, pornography. 
(David Herbert, Dec. 1-24.) —J.R.M. 


Rufino Tamayo: The styles of most artists are 
debased by others; Tamayo is conducting the at- 
trition of his own work. The reduction of his in- 
ventions, primarily the rather realistic drawing in 
shallow depth embodying a cosmic and mythic 
imagery, betrays the extent of the derivation from 
Picasso; the two complexes of ideas have receded 
from one another to expose their always weak 
union and their present individual enervation. A 
recent series of lithographs of the Apocalypse as 
well as prior ones are illustrative of this decline. 
White Rider on Red Horse has many of the de- 
fects. All of the areas are in a single plane super- 
ficially made to appear several by darkening the 
edges. A diagonal through the leg of the horse, 
the rider and his sword, as well as numerous op- 
posed arcs, provides an appearance of construc- 
tion which is belied by the meaninglessness of the 
large areas—one half of the vermilion horse is in 
a dark purple area and, divided by the white rider, 
the other is in a gray one; they do not form the 
unity or contrast which was intended. The imagery, 
as in the horse’s head and the rider’s hands, is a 
very banal version of that in Guernica, or, as in 
the canted circular head, is a comic vestige of 
Tamayo’s own wheeling, astral, demigods. (New 
Art Center, Nov. 17—Dec. 30.) —D.J. 


lan Pinkerson: Miss Pinkerson stands out be- 
cause her eclecticism works. She abridges Redon, 
Picasso, Giacometti and Pollock not because she 
is dependent on them, but because unconsciously 
they have given form to her sensibility. They are 
honest influences. A series of obscured faces are 
usually set low in the picture frame, like an image 
appearing on cloth, framed within the frame by 
painted or unpainted borders, Their geometry is 
stylized Picasso; they seem to be emerging—from 
drips and stains, a soupy yellow wash, from details 
which are blurred, as if Miss Pinkerson dared not 
risk exposure. Perhaps that is why she seems to 
paint with the debris left over from the revolution 
of modern art, why drawing is almost nonexistent. 
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Her slow dissolves infer more about paint and 
painting. There is no character to her heads; 
rather there is the mode of revelation. (Great 
Jones, Jan. 12-31.)—S.T. 


Charles Avery Aiken: For the sixty years or 
more represented by this retrospective exhibition, 
Mr. Aiken has maintained an admirable breadth 
of form and the concomitant virtues of opposed 
color and articulated space while unimpelled to 
possess these qualities on his own terms, follow- 
ing instead the successive public styles of academic 
American realism. It seems strange that his 
evident knowledge never provoked an understand- 
ing of painting as private. The early works are 
most directly influenced by Puvis de Chavannes—- 
which, even at second hand, lends them more 
personality than have the later paintings, which 
are within a category deriving from Impressionism, 
especially from the compromising kind, such as 
that of Fantin-Latour. Music, of 1910, is formal, 
composed of three neatly adjusted bands of sky, 
water and grass, the lower two crossed by classic 
lyre players and a colonnade. Crazy Quilt is one 
of several recent paintings which, despite the 
Impressionism, are a bit reminiscent of Chardin 
in their simplification and resonant color; its red 
and white blossoms culminate in a trefoil table top. 
(Galerie Internationale, Dec. 28—-Jan. 14.)—D.]J. 


Tamara Kerr: A number of different approaches 
to a variety of subjects are shown in work drawn 
from the last ten years. Miss Kerr has worked in 
Mexico, Colorado and Maine, among other places, 
and her paintings and drawings, whatever the 
style, are responses to these environments. It can 
be said generally that she is an energetic and 
talented painter, and the subjects she most con- 
vincingly responds to, flowers and landscapes, are 
believable not only as paintings, but as personal ex- 
pressions. Two are outstanding, Sedona Landscape 
and Sunflowers. The landscape is the most con- 
trolled of the paintings; an intricacy of moun- 
tainous forms in hot color is composed with a 
sense of the country’s grandeur. Portraits are also 
shown, and these can be decidedly unattractive: 
faces symbolically, one supposes, coated with 
ghastly tints that make the flesh itself seem out 
of touch with the naturalistically drawn features. 
Throughout the show, one wishes to see more 
paintings in one style, for in each there is a stylistic 
idea that could be further developed. (Fulton 
Street, Jan. 8-Feb. 8.) —A.V. 


Hans Moller: The paintings of this large exhibi- 
tion range from quite discernible landscape to 
very abstract, flat surfaces which seem to vibrate 
with the afterimage of landscape. In fact, what 
one sees through the whole range is a kind of 
dual allegiance: on the one hand to the free pre- 
rogatives of line and color, and on the other hand 
to nature-determined structural principles as seen 
from the vantage of Cézanne’s volumetric analysis. 
The painting called Coast Line shows the two 
tendencies in equal possession of the canvas. It is 
a distant view of the two arms of a bay, one of 
which is a straight row of houses. Moller has re- 
tained the planes of the buildings and trees, but 
he has opened the boundaries of the colors which 
establish these planes. The result is a free har- 
mony of nonfigurative shapes contained rather 
strictly within an overriding signification of struc- 
ture, Against the rigor of this structure he counter- 
poses an impasto which is totally unrelated to the 
real scene and which in conjunction with the 
large empty spaces serves to accent the formal 
and abstract qualities of the work. (Fine Arts 
Associates, Jan. 5—23.)—G.D. 


John Grillo: The nineteen collages of this ex- 
hibition are conventional without being trite, and 
are handsome and rugged rather than tasteful. 
Grillo avoids the practiced look of so many col- 
lages by throwing a great deal of emphasis on 


the process of composition, letting the wrinkles of 
the paper, for instance, operate much as the tex. 
ture of brush strokes might in a painting. He has 
limited himself to paper and paste—there ig no 
drawing or brushwork added to the torn and cut. 
out shapes. The colors vary from pale and subtle 
shades to the strong black, yellow and blue of 
Into Space, It is noteworthy that he uses white 
exclusively as a color, never simply as a ground, 
(Tanager, Jan. 8-29.) —G.D. 


Three Sculptors: Edward Renouf’s welded 
sculpture is composed of discarded iron pieces 
and farm implements which have been painted 
an even, austere black and transformed into 
figures. Their sizes range from three to five feet 
in height (the artist has also constructed larger 
pieces, not in the exhibition), and their stance js 
monumental. The outstanding sculpture here js 
the Girl in Bonnet. The boxes of William Calfee, 
painted deep French blue or an_ orangey-red, 
contain small gilt figures, seen by opening the 
doors of the box or by looking through a peep. 
hole. The third sculptor here, Richard Boyce, 
shows both single figures and fields of figures. On 
large rectangular planes—some flat and others 
with contoured landscapes—stand as many as 
seven highly formalized figures. They all have 
great plastic vitality. (Zabriskie, Jan. 4-30.) —BB. 


Eaf Laine: The continuous format of these water 
colors requires their cursory identification as 
Abstract Expressionism; every subsequent con- 
sideration denies it and confirms a growing sense 
that there is very little about them that is abstract. 
Time requires four sheets of paper, which are cov- 
ered with interspersed, rhythmic, crinkled strokes 
of gray and blue. The space is representational, 
really that of dense vegetation which has assumed 
a cool but lyric color. The technique of individual 
transparent strokes, each seeming to describe 
something, is from a previous realism. The de- 
liberation is at odds with the implied chaos and 
spontaneity; in their place is a general freshness 
and attractiveness. Some of the smaller water 
colors, such as Inquiry, have a certain swirl to 
them, a tendency to integration with the surface, 
but only that, always retaining a floral aspect, 
which, to the good, is inventive. (Galerie Inter- 
nationale, Jan. 15-30.) —D.J. 


Felipe Vallejo, Guillermo Heiter: Vallejo’s big 
oil paintings are violent in subject and in the 
distortion of features (enraged face, grotesque 
hands, etc.) , but they are placid in technique. He 
states his big theme simply and then works de- 
tails around it. In Homage to Garcia Lorca a 
skeleton in Spanish hat and cape is shown grip- 
ping a submachine gun. All that relates to this 
central figure is rendered broadly, as in mural 
painting, but in the subordinate details there is 
an enlivening variety and intricacy. Heiter’s work 
is nonobjective in format, though in the verti- 
cality and overlapping of his rectangles and planes 
one sees a relation to the building facades of a 
city. This is the first show in the U.S. for both 
painters. (De Aenlle, Dec. 21-Jan. 30.) —G.D. 


Yasuhide Kobashi: In his second New York 
show, this young Japanese sculptor presents 4 
group of small terra-cotta pieces, some glazed, 
but most in natural earth color. Witty and precise. 
somewhat inhuman, and giving off a faint aura of 
dread, they recall archaic Greek or Cretan sculp- 
ture. Two interesting sketches in clay for larger 
works are a group of abstract shapes in a shallow 
bow] called Country and a totem-pole-like structure 
called Village. Although the dimensions of the 
pieces shown are small, their size seems incidental; 
they could be made monumental without losing 
their impact. The absence of decorative effects 
and the feeling of earth make them seem like 
fragments from an ancient civilization; but at 
closer range this turns out to be a deferent and 
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sophisticated way of being contemporary and 
immediate. (Isaacson, Dec. 15-Jan. 9.) —H.D.M. 


Wallace Putnam: Oils of tremendous verve and 
sparkling quality are being shown by this veteran 
painter whose work is represented in several of 
the finest museum and private collections. Once 
associated with the Dadaist groups—he showed 
at the famous 1936 Museum of Modern Art “‘Fan- 
tastic Art, Dada and Surrealism” exhibition—he 
has retained in his work all the playfulness and 
humor of Dada without any of the bitter satire. 
Also, there is nothing anti-art in these paintings; 
they are, rather, highly aesthetic. These seascapes, 
composed of a few rippling lines of brilliant blue 
or green, are populated by birds—most of which 
also look like low-slung Indian pots—creatures 
entirely of Mr. Putnam’s imagination colored with 
any hue the artist has chosen for the particular 
canvas. In their brightness and extreme simplicity, 
Mr. Putnam’s paintings retain, with all their 
sophistication, the joyful quality of children’s art. 
(Section 11, Jan. 19-Feb. 6.) —B.B. 


Tetsuro Sawada: Described as a popular figure 
in Japan and one of its leading contemporary 
painters, Sawada is introduced to the United 
States with fifteen canvases. While Sawada has 
fully accepted the Western idiom, he manages it 
in the spirit of compromise, reflecting a native 
delicacy and good taste in surfaces that are at 
once weathered and opalescent, and in the great 
ease with which he assembles large, simplified 
areas set off by calligraphic details. His planes 
lie close to the surface where depth merges with 
pale, shimmering tones while liquid black flicks— 
as in Flying—create an altitude above quadrangu- 
lar spaces of umber and white which trap a 
reflected moon in a dripping mesh. This and 
similar works remind one of Okada, though 
Sawada’s lyricism ties him more obviously to the 
abstract disposition of calligraphy. Beyond it, 
Sawada is uneven, in a pointless suspension of 
forms, weakly colored, that imitate his own 
tradition or near-action assaults that are too 
uncompromising for an aesthetic that remains 
essentially reserved. (Meltzer, Jan. 5-30.)—S.T. 


Lily Harmon: Ingres insisted on a requirement 
of considerable continuity, insisted that painting 
be done with “probity,” that “expression cannot 
be good if it has not been formulated with absolute 
exactitude.” Despite Miss Harmon’s panoply of 
abstract technique her work is invariably subject 
to the criticism of inexactitude. Her interest is in 
the quotidian enjoyment of paint, and not in the 
development of a complex of difficult and diverse 
elements potentially precise. Good-Morning New 
York is an agreeable, opulent painting of bright 
bits and pieces incorporated in a_vivaciously 
brushed ground, but beyond the general sensuous- 
ness there is no result. The show includes several 
proficient ink paintings on large sheets of rice 
paper; both the texture and the subjects are 
Japanese. (Selected Artists, Jan. 5-25.) —D.]J. 


Nat Werner: Social Realists who go abstract 
invariably manage to sublimate their idealism in 
the new style. In sculpture one thinks of Ferber 
and Lipton, who brought baroque fantasies out of 
the thirties, and now Werner. Werner, however, 
responds to the primitive as the constant in social 
and artistic experience, probably because his 
earlier work seems to have indulged more mass 
than movement for its social archetypes. But 
though he now draws symbolic forms, which can 
be traced to their figurative root, into totemic 
structures, Werner’s mode of stylization also 
divides itself among realistic formats that have 
also consistently developed since he turned 
gradually to abstraction, starting about 1951. His 
series of nymphets—a head in marble, one in 
balsa and an elegantly streamlined torso. also in 
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marble—are reduced to essential volumes whose 
purity as biomorphic shapes idealize a youthful 
vamp. In some religious subjects his condensation 
of form relates to his earlier works with their 
chunky sections. In “secular” moments, he can be 


funny, too. (A.C.A., Jan. 18-Feb. 6.)—S.T. 


Rudolf Baranik: Baranik seems to move easily 
from the abstract to a form of abstraction that 
involves token shapes of the real. Most of his 
works have a landscape premise, with rounded 
moon or sun shapes and the slab or lozenge 
shapes of rocks. This is true of Winter Solstice, 
one of his best paintings in the exhibition, with 
its areas of rock grays and browns surmounted 
by a strip of dulled blacks. He works well with 
close-valued colors, using this device at times, it 
seems, as a disguise for realistic elements—the 
lamp shade in Kerosene Lamp, for instance— 
keeping the shapes flat and closely related in 
color so that they create an over-all unity across 
which the eye is able to move, discovering the 
forms along its path. Much of the pleasure of 
these paintings is, in fact, the pleasure of adven- 
ture—the always rich but varied textural effects, 
the slight changes from one form to the next, the 
subtle changes of color. The most ingratiating 
work in this respect is probably Italian Shore, 
with its rounded, pebble-like shapes in warm 
grays and gray-browns and in which is embedded 
a solitary circle of green. At a cursory glance that 
area of green seems somewhat dull and unob- 
trusive, but on closer inspection and in its con- 
text it slowly begins to warm and grow vibrant. 
(Roko, Jan. 4-27.)—J.R.M. 


Ton Fan Group: These nine young Formosan 
painters who founded the “Eastern” (Ton Fan) 
group in 1957 are anything but Oriental in feel- 
ing; in fact, they represent the New York School 
transplanted to China. While almost nothing in 
their work recalls the Chinese tradition, the influ- 
ence of Gottlieb, Gorky, Pollock (as well as 
Tobey and Klee) is only too evident. Even when 
calligraphic elements are employed, they suggest 
in their boldness and abstract nature Kline rather 
than the great calligraphers of Chinese antiquity. 
The result is a provincial branch of the “école 
de New York” rather than an authentic Chinese 
statement, (Mi Chou, Jan. 5—30.) —H.M. 


Taro Yamamoto: Scholarships carried Yama- 
moto through five years with Hans Hofmann, and 
later he won a MacDowell Traveling Fellowship 
to Europe. Whether his style comes as something 
of a non sequitur is impossible to decide, consider- 
ing the current confusion. He paints as if he had 
taken courses in “life-enhancing” creative expres- 
sion, dripping enamels on canvas in hog-wild pools 
and skeins. Sand is used generously to provide 
texture. Pollock has to be dragged in, but Yama- 
moto has none of Pollock’s progression. He does 
not give the feeling of having genuinely exhausted 
himself. (Krasner, Jan. 4-16.)—S.T. 


Luis Moyano: Apt illustrations for a book in 
braille, these paintings depend on the raised re- 
sidual edges of the wake of a trowel, which form 
two or three planes, usually gray or black, ajar, 
disclosing a narrow line of acid color at their 
juncture. The expression poses as bitter, material 
and amoral, but is precious, The execution is too 
fastidious, contrived, especially in the interstices 
of color. Expanding Black, the best, is completely 
so, which improves it, and has some freedom in 
the relief; it folds three times diagonally upward 
across other strokes which suggest a second sys- 
tem, and is consequently more vigorous and com- 
plex. Moyano, who is around thirty, is from Chile, 
studied in Paris, and now 
(World House, Jan. 12-30.) 
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Robert Freiman: Frontal, dark-blue facades with 
filaments of light forming both the mullions and a 
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Cubist grid, as in Corning Glass, a water color 
with pen and ink, are the most assured of the 
many skillful works comprising portraits and 
scenes of tenements and construction in New York 
City. Old and New New York poses a red brick 
remnant of the 1890’s before a vast, balconied 
product of Title I; this is again dark and the 
light infrequent. (Museum of the City of New 
York, Jan. 7-31.) —D.J. 


Robert Cook: Cook’s catalogue with eight illus- 
trations of his sculpture fails to reproduce his 
traditional work—sentimental pieces which have 
the assurance of their limits. Perhaps it is because 
Cook, who has lived and worked in Rome for 
the past eleven years, feels his ambitions are 
more truly represented by his modernized bronzes, 
which expose a kind of tortured musculature and 
exaggerated movement. He works in a spirit of 
analysis, but the effect is one of mutilation, seizing 
on every anatomical suggestion to open the carcass 
and spin out ribbons, plates and hollows of metal 
with gestures calculated to act like style. A pillar 
of movement is thus created out of Four Horsemen 
who clamber up each other’s backs. But by pre- 
serving the naturalistic proportions of his subject 
he contradicts the economics of his own concept 
and creates more detail (in the profusion of new 
surfaces) than he loses, even though he literally 
works the form to the bone. (Sculpture Center, 
Nov, 15-Dec. 19.) —S.T. 


Rolf Gerard: Artist and costume designer, Gerard 
is showing a number of gouaches from a recent 
visit to Russia. A Soviet habit of displaying 
flowers in public buildings provided him with a 
most inviting subject and a triumph over the 
clashing reds, greens and blues against ornate 
backgrounds that the Russians seem unable to 
avoid. One can see where Chagall got some of his 
ideas. Gerard’s light touch is informed by a 
painterly sense of mass. He painted for several 
years in Antibes and later with Dufy. He is less 
successful with onion-domed cathedrals whose 
fairy-tale aspect demanded a more illustrative 
approach, cramping his style. A series of costume 
designs for the Metropolitan Opera production of 
The Gypsy Baron is also shown. (Sagittarius, 
Dec. 10-Jan. 2.) —S.T. 


Carlyle Brown, Bernard Perlin, Joseph Rollo: 
This exhibition of drawings is dominated by Per- 
lin’s large pencil portraits, twice life-size. They 
are built up of delicate, unblended lines like the 
lines of dry point or engraving, producing a clean, 
precise effort. Because of the size and the virtuoso 
quality of the finish they are very imposing, but 
there is some doubt that the attitudes and expres- 
sions he has portrayed are capable of supporting 
such a highlighted attack. Rollo’s drawings of 
bathers at the beach show an eclecticism reaching 
fulfillment in personal style. The pen-and-ink 
drawings of Carlyle Brown are perhaps the most 
imaginative of the show. They are still lifes and 
symbolic still lifes in which mere outlines and 
fully molded forms are combined with more plastic 
inventiveness than might be possible in a wholly 
literal rendering. (Viviano, Dec, 8-31.) —G.D. 


Geoffrey Holder: The Negroes of the West 
Indies, with their long, graceful bodies, form the 
subject matter for this Trinidad-born artist. Using 
subtle whites against dark browns, the painter 
achieves striking and often beautiful effects. Par- 
ticularly fine are his dreamy, elongated figures, 
which recall Modigliani in their formal structure 
but have a warmth and emotional quality all their 
own. Rather less successful are the large canvases 
mM a more realistic vein, like that of a woman 
holding a child on her back, which are closer to 
Rivera and the Mexican tradition. Yet both 
styles, in their sensitive use of colors and fine 
sense for rhythmic movement, reflect the life of 
the Caribbean with feeling and taste. (Barone, 
Jan. 6-30.) —H.M. 





Mortimer Laughlin: Working with thin layers 
of paint so carefully applied that they seem 
sprayed on, Laughlin evokes landscapes through 
veils of light. The major passages he creates this 
way are few. A hard edge here and there prevents 
utter vaporization, but sulphurous sunlight or 
obscuring darkness imposes an obliterating illu- 
mination that fuses the drifting planes, mountain 
shapes and desert forms in the surfacing layer of 
light. Some interesting effects are achieved, par- 
ticularly in Forest Fragment, whose vertical forms 
of ocher, yellow, black and white quite uninten- 
tionally adumbrate Still and Newman. (Ruth 
White, Jan. 12-30.) —S.T. 


Paul Klee: Klee comes off exceedingly well in 
art-book reproduction because he worked best on 
a scale that complemented it perfectly, even 
though his enormously subtle colors cannot be 
matched. This selection of drawings and water 
colors, which celebrates the gallery’s tenth anni- 
versary, is confined to small-scale works. Here, in 
techniques ranging from a wandering semiautoma- 
tic line to encrusted palimpsests, are figures, 
ruffled like feathers, simple as toys or bearing 
quasi-botanical features. Also, there are textural 
gardens, illuminations with intimations of the 
organic and the pictographs he was so attracted 
to in his final years. Klee had a sure graphic 
instinct, a sense of the ludicrous and a literary 
imagination. This is a fine sampling of his special 
genius, (New Art Center, Jan. 18-Feb. 20.) —S.T. 


Peter Hayward: In his second show at this gal- 
lery Hayward exhibits recent work completed on 
the European Travel Award of the Washington 
Square Outdoor Art Exhibit, in which he has also 
been several times winner of the Grand Prize. 
There are twenty-four medium-sized oils in this 
exhibit, and most of them are street scenes—Hay- 
ward’s specialty. They are rendered in warm colors 
and with an eye to atmospheric effects, and espe- 
cially the effect of rain on city streets. Hayward 
works exclusively with the palette knife, but his 
effects are various, ranging from the perfectly 
smooth to the lightly textured, according to the 
descriptive demand of the scene. (Grand Central, 
Jan. 19-31.)—G.D. 


Sam Wiener Jr.: A long list of commissions for 
architectural decoration—in part, stained glass, 
mosaic, tapestry and tile—is appended to this 
exhibition of assertive but noncommittal paintings; 
it proclaims abundant experience for a young 
artist, which perhaps causes him to remain un- 
awed by the difficulties of painting and to discount 
subtlety. Most of the paintings have the appear- 
ance of a polygonal wall and are nearly as strong 
and indifferent as the most famous one, Sacsa- 
huaman. Their more recent resemblance is to the 
work of William Scott; the awkward flat areas 
infrequently extend to cleave the adjoining ones; 
the facade is kept, but the varying colors, intense 
to neutral, can be read as several depths. (Parma, 
Jan. 19-Feb. 6.)—D.J. 


Yvonne Backus: One of the small bronzes seems 
to be a maenadic medieval queen, some are dancers, 
resembling Rodin’s, and the others are of a 
Baroque madonna and child; all are ecstatic in 
pose and in the manipulation of the wax from 
which they were cast. Despite the infrequent in- 
vention and a mild sentimentality the emotion is 
credible. Details are often pertinent to the major 
forms such as in one madonna and child, in which 
the crowns or halos flare upward suggesting the 
downward, bell-shape flare of the madonna’s robe, 
thus establishing a duality in the figure. (Eggles- 
ton, Jan. 4-16.) —D.J. 


R. K. Osborn: Osborn is a self-taught artist, 
having abandoned an academic career to paint. 
Research is perhaps native to him, and there is 
in his work an engaging quality of search that 
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lifts his symbolic paintings to a level of interest 
without undue excitement. Limits in Flowers sug- 
gests the poetry of reason, represented by scumbled 
luminosities of reds, earth colors and blacks. He 
favors circular and spotted forms which bob like 
spores in the atmosphere, designating heads as 
well as the vegetation of a mystical landscape. 
Water is appropriated to enhance the atmosphere 
of evolution and metaphysics. (Bodley, Jan. 4 
16.) —S.T. 


Seymour Remenick: A kind of Sunday clarity 
seems to pervade many of Remenick’s landscape 
views. As a painter thoroughly in control of his 
style, he is able to deploy it for a number of 
effects—for the sense of distance and atmosphere, 
for the sudden detail and the equally sudden 
blur of sensual light. The current exhibition in- 
cludes a wealth of small paintings, landscapes of 
his by now familiar territory of the Schuylkill 
and Manayunk, as well as a number of still lifes. 
The latter are particularly fluid and swift in 
their brushwork, playing to the sheen and gloss 
of things, the jeweled accents of a pomegranate in 
a field of warm browns, or a casual disorder of pears 


and grapes. (Davis, Jan. 26-Feb. 13.)—J.R.M. 


Wally Pegler: Any attempt to describe the work 
of this first one-man show will necessarily do it 
an injustice, for the artist has taken a great risk 
in the reorganization of his own means and has 
come up with the kind of success that makes 
definition the first duty of the observer. Like Du- 
buffet, Pegler seems to have oriented himself to 
some primitive experience of marking a surface. 
One thinks in this case of children scratching 
lines in the mud, lines not meant to signify any- 
thing in particular and yet responsive to the 
imagination of the moment. The value of such an 
orientation is that it destroys, at one stroke, the 
ambitions and habits which lie concealed in the 
very tools of the craft. And thus the leading at- 
tribute of these almost monochromatic, incised 
surfaces is serenity, a quality of resting in their 
own existence, It is as if the texture, the incised 
lines, and the subtle variations in tone had no 
other cause but the substance itself which defines 
them. They are not museum pieces or gallery 
pieces, but on the contrary posit the uncorrupted 
terms of the disinterested self which makes no 
distinction between public and private. (Collec- 
tor’s, Jan. 4-16.) —G.D. 


Al Held: Everything about Held’s large abstrac- 
tions suggests substance and stability, and a kind 
of forthright solidity that is quite without self- 
consciousness. His work is all surface, but it is a 
surface which at every point testifies to the fact 
that it was constructed, almost as a wall of rough- 
hewn stone testifies to the labor that built it. 
Held uses a broad spatula and applies his rich, 
concentrated colors so thickly that impasto is 
hardly a consideration. The strokes of application 
are short and staccato, and one feels that there is 
a basic unit of composition, not an idea but simply 
matter, a wide, long daub of paint having thick- 
ness and weight. There are no flow lines, and 
hence even the quasi-images of motion are dis- 
pensed with in favor of the physical actuality. His 
palette is intense without being hot, and one sees 
a lot of black, deep red, deep blue and yellow. In 
spite of the prominent marks of vigor there is 
nothing harsh or strident in these works, but on 
the contrary a genial and quiet strength. (Poin- 
dexter, Jan. 18-Feb. 6.) —G.D. 


William Giles: These collage paintings are done 
on sisal, or in some cases on sisal sewn to canvas 
and then ripped open and painted over. Washes of 
pale blue or violet give a feeling of depth em- 
phasized in a startling, tactile way. In spite of the 
contrived method, the paintings are decorative and 
delicate; the smaller ones are mostly on white 
backgrounds and resemble colored relief maps or 
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aerial views, with dreamlike effect. Some look as 
though they might be microphotographs of bio- 
logical slides, or nebulae recorded by electronic 
telescope. (Castelli, Jan. 5-23.) —H.D.M. 


Man Ray: Before he became a Cubist, Dadaist 
and Surrealist, Ray, who is now recognized as a 
photographer despite his insistence on his painter’s 
role, was a painter of possibly consequential 
talent. The Armory Show seems to have changed 
all that. The four realistic works here (through 
1915) mingled stylized landscapes and figures 
with a vitalism reminiscent of Dove. His gouaches 
of 1916-17, however, skim the surface of Syn- 
thetic Cubism, and only Dada could absorb his 
talent for ironic trivialization. As late as 1944, 
his Miss Fork and Miss Knife, which looks much 
older than its date indicates, carries the game 
bravely forward, anthropomorphizing a table set- 
ting and some wooden beads under mesh. Ray 
produced some of Dada’s famous objects, but an 
airograph of 1919, a spray gun abstraction, is the 
only distinctive contribution in this small group. 
(Iolas, Nov. 9-28.) —S.T. 


Sal Tortora, Sylvia Dwyer: Tortora works pre- 
dominantly in a handsome Cubistic style with a 
nice range of grays, greens and browns. He is 
particularly effective in Rusty, with its sense of 
openness and atmosphere, and also in Surfcaster, 
with its rich surface treatment. Sylvia Dwyer pre- 
sents a number of portraits and figure paintings, 
the latter with generally symbolic content. She 
has a very intense, somewhat Expressionistic style 
that tends toward dark and heavy color. Her por- 
traits, particularly Chemist Antonio, with their 
vigorous approach, are among the most impressive 
of her works. In these the simplicity and straight- 
forwardness of the presentation seem to channel 
the obvious forcefulness of her impulses, thus 
achieving a greater intensity, in a way which does 
not always happen with the symbolic figurative 
works. (Brooklyn Arts, Jan. 17-Feb. 6.)—J.R.M. 


Jules Maidoff: As a realist Maidoff is ambiv- 
alent. On the one hand he has an obvious affinity 
for the old masters of Italy, on the other a desire 
to modernize his vision. While he is a facile 
draftsman, his decorative color fritters away the 
form time and time again. Paintings of the 
Duomo in Florence and a Funeral Carriage are 
chopped into little rectangular swatches of tone; 
in the latter a figure in deep brown is reminiscent 
of old-master works at the underpainting stage— 
a motif he may well have picked up during his stay 
in Florence on a Fulbright in 1956-57. A number 
of drawings include sepia studies with masses 
shaded in line. (Angeleski, Jan. 2-18.) —S.T. 


Karl Fortess: The strength of Fortess’ moody 
landscapes is all the more interesting considering 
that his principal formal motif is an irregular, 
shattered sort of a shape. It is carefully worked 
into sturdy regionalist landscapes in the form of 
gaunt trees, splintered shadows, in the configura- 
tion of gelid light on snow, in the subtle model- 
ing of the side of a farm building and in the bulk 
of rolling hills. Fortess, who was a Guggenheim 
grantee in 1946, blunders his way through several 
architectural semiabstractions, and Cubist ele- 
ments pop up elsewhere. But he is a sound painter 
when he follows his natural impulses. (Krasner, 
Jan. 18-Feb. 3.) —S.T. 


Pat Trivigno: Although the scale of these paint- 
ings is large, Trivigno manages to sustain the in- 
terest of the work by his dramatic sense of color 
and by his use of blunt and broad formal com- 
ponents. He is particularly effective in Prometheus 
Bound, with its brilliant blue-greens, and in Leda 
No. 2 with its dominating winglike form in rich 
reds. Where the work fails occasionally it is from 
some failure of emphasis or balance in the over-all 
composition. (Seligmann, Jan. 9-23.) —J.R.M. 


Hollis Holbrook: An instructor at the University 
of Florida, Holbrook granulates passages of his 
surface with a lucite mixture. The effect is 
something like that of a high-school geography 
relief map. The comparison is apt to the extent 
that it suggests Holbrook’s image, a sort of open 
terrain seen from above and sometimes as a wall. 
Paper laid on in strips is torn free, and the faint 
slivers remaining cut smooth channels that follow 
the irregular vertical divisions of the plane. Earth 
colors are almost a matter of course in this 
primeval landscape. (Contemporary Arts, Jan. 18— 
Feb. 5.)—S.T. 


Mel Silverman: In his third one-man show this 
young artist returns to scenes from the Lower 
East Side, which he executes with great feeling 
and authenticity. Painted in jewel-like yellows 
and reds against brooding dark browns, the 
canvases are very effective in conveying the mood 
of the synagogues and crowded tenements of this 
section of New York. Also included in the show 
are graphic works by the artist showing his 
mastery of the print medium as well. Particularly 
fine are the color lithographs, with their delicate 
and subtle tonalities. (Salpeter, Jan. 11-30.) —H.M. 


Emily Mason: This first one-man show exhibits 
charm in large, light, clean paintings in the 
Abstract Expressionist manner. Pond of Secrets 
uses blues to achieve a mysterious, poetic quality; 
Narcissus suggests a woodland atmosphere. A blue 
pastel called Newly Watered is a thought scrawled 
in color across the paper. Another large painting, 
untitled, uses a theme color of cool orange in 
which swinging shapes of white and green are 
caught. The artist studied with Marsicano at 
Cooper Union. (Area, Jan. 8-28.) —H.D.M. 


Jean Leppien: These small water colors are the 
result of the most bland of systems; a grid and in- 
tersecting arcs are filled in with water color to 
obtain the dominant semicircles and trapezoids, 
which, if small, often merely alternate at their 
corners, and then black printer’s ink is rolled gin- 
gerly over the whole to automatically give it rough 
texture and depth and the appearance of a print. 
The titles are all astral and exploratory; the work 
is not. (Les Artistes de France, Jan. 4-19.) —D.J. 


Jeanette Goldstone: Her oversimplification leads 
to an unfinished, impatient look. The color scheme 
follows the reduction of details so that one land- 
scape is done entirely in alizarins and pinks. 
Waves, in pale blues, is exploited for its textural 
field. Miss Goldstone lacks persistence, painting 
out what should be eliminated by a realized 
process of construction. For instance, in the 
four-paneled work History of a Wall, a few 
scattered boulders and shrubby remnants discourse 
on their loneliness in a large cream-colored 
expanse. (Fleischman, Jan, 14-31.)—S.T. 


A. Chubae: The collages excel the oils and 
caseins, which are either ocular personages, those 
of Miré or Klee, or rectangles indebted to De 
Staél. A. Chubac is conspicuously French, Torn 
strips of tan paper, in one collage, some in arcs 
to impart circularity, are superimposed over a soft 
collection of red, blue and magenta so as to ap- 
pear negative. That is harmonious but abecedarian. 
(World House, Dec. 15-Jan. 9.) —D.J. 


Henry Schnakenberg: Several barren and ele- 
mentary, although forthright, paintings of mills 
and farms are partially counterbalanced by a few 
flourishing drawings, notably one, Path in the 
Woods, done in sepia and India ink on a reddish 
paper, and heightened with white, which has a 
pervasive light, somber, yet with the peculiar 
translucency of the deep woods, and is centered 
on a rippling, round, foliaged cedar. (Kraushaar, 
Jan. 11-30.) —D.J. 
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Robert Kipniss: The effect of these landscapes 
is primarily one of great peace and ca.m, in 
marked contrast to the violent expression found 
in so much of contemporary art. The tones are 
muted, largely greens of differing intensities. The 
subjects are the traditional ones: a country lane. 
a farmhouse on a hilltop, fields with hedges, 
trees against fields. Like so many young artists, 
Kipniss has returned to nature for inspiration 
and seems closer to Monet and Bonnard than to 
the Fauves and Cubists. However, in spite of a 
certain lyrical charm, one cannot help feeling a 
sense of monotony, especially when confronted 
with such a large group of similar pictures. 
(Contemporaries, Nov. 16—Dec. 5.) —H.M. 


Corrado Cagli: Still another gallery—this a very 
chic one, with marble for the floors imported from 
Italy—opens its doors with these clever abstrac- 
tions that handsomely complement the décor. 
Which is to say, they are sophisticatedly diverting, 
tasteful and no strain to the mind. Cagli paints 
fool-the-eye abstractions that look like nothing so 
much as sheets of crinkled aluminum foil and 
paper reflecting colored lights. A sort of stylized 
Cubism is the result, the crumpled surfaces 
yielding heads and figures and a great variety 
of incandescent patterns that occasionally suggest 
eroded surfaces. The color is at least partly 
sprayed on, and the gradations from each simulated 
fold or wrinkle is so expertly done that the 
temptation to touch the works is _ irresistible. 
(Trabia, Dec. 3-19.) —S.T. 


Jay Milder: Lovers isolated on a wide beach or 
single nudes are Milder’s subjects. They are 
heavily painted, fiercely stroked in ocher and 
browned shades of cadmium; the space around 
them is thick with pebbled paint. Except for a 
heavy, dark horizontal, probably the sea, the land- 
scape is the same color as the figures, and their 
gesture, too, is extended into it, as though they 
disturb and shape their immediate atmosphere. 
The figures cling to each other; in some canvases 
they are very small and distant. However small, 
they dominate the canvases, and it is the idea of 
them, put down with all the urgency the painter 
can summon, that makes these works seem like 
emblems of some ancient state or banners of a 
contemporary defiance. This is so even though 
they partake, in their method, of the contemporary 
Expressionist style. (Delancey Street Museum, 
Jan. 18-Feb. 1.) —A.V. 


Joop Sanders: After three and a half years 
abroad, one in Spain and two in his native Hol- 
land, Sanders has returned relatively free of his 
dependency on De Kooning that was so marked 
in his work before 1955, But his more personal 
style reveals for all its visceral formations a fairly 
restricted range of color and form. A sprawling. 
glandular white shape is freely countered by a 
complementary in green. These are easily followed 
through a number of improvisations, possibly 
because they are painted rather conventionally, 
so that the likelihood of fortuitous accidents is 
reduced. Only when he repairs to the action 
repertoire, threading a sluggish blue line among 
sliding chunks of white (Waterways), does true 
variety appear. Sanders will have a one-man 
show at the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam 
next March. (Stuttman, Jan. 9-Feb. 5.) —S.T. 


Mary Sinclair: Supple, colorful little landscapes 
remark on the capacity of French taste to bring 
a note of sophistication to the most modest kind 
of work. A tamed Fauvism enables Miss Sinelair 
to keep erect her flaccid drawing of children, 
houses, trees and suburban pastorals. (Carmel, 
Jan. 8-27.) —S.T. 


James Suzuki: Feathery, Impressionistic masses 
of color divide the canvas into large, simple areas 
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Anthony Toney, Nude with Stockings; 


which are painted with clustered, choppy strokes 
that fail to relieve the masses of their passive 
quality. The color schemes vary according to 
metaphors like Firebird and Poem in October 
(for it is not an autumn landscape) which have 
been substituted for nature. (Graham, Jan. 5- 


30.) —S.T. 


Dorothy Cohen: Two reclining nudes are out- 
standing in this show. Their full, pale bodies are 
simply contoured, and the shallow interior model- 
ing also simplifies anatomy. In their poses and 
bodies, these nudes look like chubby Modiglianis, 
but they are not at all erotic. The bright, flat, 
primary colors that surround them and their own 
white-rosiness speak of a mindless sensuousness, a 
sustained innocence. This childlike quality is evi- 
dent in the other paintings, and can become mo- 
notonous, like any sustained unreality, however 
pleasant. In ink drawings the body becomes more 
alive, expressive and moving; taken together the 
drawings and paintings reveal how closely an in- 
flexible technique can govern expression through 
formulation of style. (Lovisco, Jan. 11-30.) —A.V. 


William Pellicone, Earl Miller, Annick du 
Charme: Pellicone works on wood, combining 
paint, scorched passages and an inlay of hundreds 
of-burnt book matches suggesting patterns of 
feathers and wings. For the most part, he tri- 
umphs over the eccentricity of his medium. Miller 
paints deeply sonorous abstractions, spotting his 
canvases with puffs and clouds of color whose 
shapes do not impose on the moody, Impressionist 
effect of his sensitive designs. Du Charme chews 
her surfaces up like trampled grass with a 
scratchy, half-deliberate kind of indelicacy that 
results from shifting impulsively from line to 
mass, (Phoenix, Jan. 22-Feb. 4.) —S.T. 


Al Blaustein: Blaustein’s paintings testify to the 
ascendancy of a “new image of man”—homo 
sapiens as defined by the Museum of Modern 
Art’s recent exhibition. Here is the shuddering 
vision that presumably reflects—in faceless figures 
and scenes of devastation—the human condition. 
That it provokes an aesthetic quiver (in a gallery 
that has just moved to more modern quarters) 
suggests disinfection by taste. It is as much a style 
as a vision, so it is natural for Blaustein to turn 
from Baconian anti-heroes in dungeon-like isola- 
tion to lovers in an embrace, from an afternoon 
break to webs of disintegration. Borrowing freely 
from Bacon and Giacometti and—maybe—Hult- 
berg, he stirs his image well in the broad, fluid 
style that has been seized on by many new realists. 
The shredded, incomplete forms are sucked up in 
a miasmal atmosphere, but there is much faking 
in the composition, particularly in the use of 
chiaroscuro to qualify the abortiveness of the 
drawing. On the other hand Blaustein’s etchings 
show a response to the discipline of the medium. 
They too portray disturbing presences, but the acid 
sets limits which stay the melodramatic hand of 
the artist. (Nordness, Nov. 17—-Dec. 5.) —S.T. 


Anthony Toney: These are thoroughly painted 
works, primarily of the nude, in rich and sensu- 
ous color. Toney’s broken prismatic changes of 
color—the ruddy browns, greens and blues of 
Reclining Figure, the tinted whites, yellows and 
full reds of Standing Figure—seem to draw his 
subjects out of the atmosphere they inhabit. 
They do not dominate the painting as a central 
fact but seem to be more like ripe passages in 
the continuous surface of the work. His two 
Landscape Variations, with their sunny, dappled 
coloring and their light, soft brushwork, are equal- 
ly impressive. (A.C.A., Dec. 28-Jan. 16.) —J.R.M. 


Matta Illustrations: Of the limited-edition books 
illustrated by well-known contemporary artists 
shown here, the one with the text by Michaux 
and seven colored etchings by Matta is the most 
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outstanding; the other two are illustrated by 
Dorothea Tanning and Jean Lurcat. (Wittenborn, 
Dec. 1-31.) . .. Braunschweiger: These Impres- 
sionist landscapes, largely from California and 
the Southwest, are pleasing enough but hardly 
justify a large show. (Iolas, Nov. 30—-Dec. 30.) ... 
Kuniyoshi: The work of this nineteenth-century 
Japanese woodblock artist shows only too ciearly 
that the Golden Age of ukiyo-e was definitely 
over by that time. (Comerford, Jan. 1-30.) ... 
Menahem Lewin: This Palestine-born painter de- 
picts religious and allegorical scenes in a style 
reminiscent of Beckmann but without any of his 
emotional power or formal control. (New York, 
Nov. 2-30.) . . . Peter Golfinopoulos: In his 
first one-man show, this young artist proves him- 
self a forceful painter with a fine sense of color; 
however, the influence of De Kooning is so strong 
that no personal statement emerges. (Grand Cen- 
tral Moderns, Oct. 17—Nov. 5.) —H.M. 


Lorrie Goulet: Smoothly conceived and carved 
sculptures of the nude in various stones are ac- 
companied by some particularly fine sketches. 
(Contemporaries, Dec. 7-26.) ... William Cecil: 
Although the draftsmanship is authoritative in 
these figure studies of Haitian people, the manner 
is a little thin and fashionable. (Nessler, Jan. 4— 
23.) .. . Richard Ahntholz: Free, somewhat 
Turneresque views and landscapes, with fine, easy 
handling and vibrant color, suggest a promising 
talent in this exhibition of oils. (Pietrantonio, 
Jan. 2-15.) . . . Carol Cook Smith: The vigor 
and craftsmanship of these sculptures in metal are 
turned, unfortunately, to a decorative outcome, 
finished off occasionally with tasteful enameling. 
(Nessler, Jan. 25-Feb. 13.) . . . Sylvia Dale, 
Kenneth Higgins: The small Seated Figure is 
among the best of the metal sculptures by the 
former; Higgins presents a number of smoothly 
worked landscapes and cityscapes that have a 
pervasive sense of loneliness and mystery. (Carus, 


Jan. 16-30.) —J.R.M. 


Robert La Hotan: These medium-sized oils in the 
Abstract Expressionist idiom are most successful 
when short, staccato strokes of color are used to 
give weight and form, as in the landscape called 
Edge of Woods, where the feathery yet dense 
quality of summer vegetation is translated into 
blues and greens. (James, Dec. 8-Jan. 8.) ... 
Arthur Lieneck: A poetic experience remains 
unachieved in these amorphous, monotonous paint- 
ings; texture arbitrarily introduced does little to 
add to the feeling of mood. (James, Jan, 29-Feb. 
18.) .. . Nicholas Krushenick: These long, 
horizontal paintings are somewhat like a blowup 
of a colored film strip, where the action is reduced 
to the repetition of an image, a nightmare image, 
in garish color. (Brata, Nov. 20-Dec. 10.) ... 
William Creston: This collection of sketches in 
varied media depends heavily on black (black 
lines, black thrusting forms) ; occasionally a second 
color, such as blue, is used, but primarily black 
carries the message, whether of mood, atmos- 
phere or observation. (Brata, Jan. 8-Feb. 25.) ... 
John Krushenick: These twenty-five or so pas- 
tels and ink drawings on colored paper are an 
intimate revelation of the artist’s pleasure; land- 
scapes, bottles, flowers, birds are pleasing and 
have a certain vigor, (Brata, Jan. 8—-Feb. 25.) ... 
Henry Niese: These rather joyless studies of in- 
teriors are executed in representational style with 
Surrealist overtones, using light colors and arid 
paint quality, which is exaggerated by the over-all 
scratchy texture; the most successful is The Bed, 
where a quilted, patterned bedspread relieves and 
counterpoints the whole stark composition. (Nona- 
gon, Jan. 5-26.) . . . Robert Kabak: In casein 
colors on masonite, these twenty-five large panels 
are mostly city and river views reduced to little in- 
terlocking, triangulated shapes of low-keyed color 
in an over-all pattern. (Nonagon, Jan. 28-Feb. 
21.)—H.D.M. 
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Sara Provan: This exhibition brings togethe 
paintings—by a widely exhibited artist and a fre. 
quent recipient of awards—which have been pre. 
viously shown by museums; in a style reminiscent 
of late Cubism, still-life forms are flattened out on 
the picture plane in highly textured, earth-colored 
patterns. (Harrison Blum, Jan. 11-31.) ... Gerald 
Andrea: A young Lebanese painter, born in Ney. 
foundland and brought up in the United States, 
demonstrates a forceful talent which one hopes 
will soon overcome the eclecticism he has drawn 
from the New York School. (Marino, Dec, 29- 
Feb. 7.) . .. Ronald Stein: Bright abstractions 
executed in a variety of techniques show a mastery 
of oil and encaustic and a sensitivity of palette, 
(Mayer, Jan. 5-23.) . . . Salik: Delicate studies 
of rippling grass and “mooncalves,” in respectively 
sunny and dark, mysterious hues, are exhibited by 
a professional psychologist who has devoted much 
of his time in the last ten years to painting. (Con. 
don Riley, Jan. 12-23.)—B.B. 


Mychajlo Moroz: This Ukrainian-born painter 
shows landscapes whose final neatness belies the 
intentions of the robust impasto; Bastion Falls is 
among the best ones—the formal decisions are 
carried to all edges of the canvas rather than left 
unsupported in the center, and this formal rigor 
enforces the expressionistic treatment. (Panoras, 
Jan. 11-23.) ... Margarita Gibbons: Decora. 
tive figures, analyzed in broad areas of contrasting 
color and dark line, and still lifes, less analytical, 
simpler and deeper, comprise this show of casein 
paintings on masonite; Pitcher and Fruit and 
Chair with Limes are outstanding. (Panoras, Jan. 
25-Feb. 16.) . . . Gladys Gross: A variety of 
subjects are pressed for the personal associations 
they can yield; Genesis, a huge canvas in which 
sinuous-necked demons stare one-eyed at gnome- 
small humankind, goes farthest in this direction. 
(Gimbels, Jan. 8-22.) . Forrest Cooper, 
Jessie Soifer: Cooper shows handsome but cold 
abstractions of shapes like orange peelings that 
are composed of compact strokes in low-key, 
ocher-orange-brown contrast (a still life is excep- 
tional for its expressive naturalism) ; Soifer’s 
aqueous paintings depend upon the moment of 
contact of brush and paper, and that moment is 
too seldom decisive. (Duncan, Dec. 1—Dec. 31.) 
..- Helen Cushman, Norma Trust Sherman: 
Miss Cushman spatters and brushes water color 
into faces and flowers—the colors are whitened, 
and toned paper is the ground, so the effect can 
be pleasantly bright; Miss Sherman focuses on a 
friezelike arrangement in most of her canvases, 
and this standard arrangement is so _ insistent, 
whatever the subject, that the differences in color 
from canvas to canvas can seem much more inter- 
esting than they really are. (Duncan, Dec. 14 
Jan. 10.) .. . St. Cyr, Ralph Allaurd: With 
Miss St. Cyr’s free-standing figures, animation 
should command attention—the thin, kneaded- 
dough ropes that form the sculptures are simply 
dull; Mr. Allaurd’s small landscapes, Colorado- 
bright scenes, emphasize’ the dark-flame shapes of 
trees against tan-grass fields; Trees in Summer 
particularly states the strong forms and wide, 
light space of that country. (Duncan, Jan. 1% 
Feb. 1.) . . . E. Rungius Fulda, Brindesi: 
R. Fulda’s landscapes are heavily scenic, with 
deer drinking in the mountain lake beyond 4 
curtain of trees; Olympio Brindesi’s sculpture 
is in the Maillol tradition, but small—the marble 
Despair showing a female figure curling into 4 
rock form, and Ocean Breeze and Night similarly 
anthropomorphizing phenomena. (Burr, Jan. 17- 
30.) —A.V. 


Alfonso Ossorio: As far out as he has ever gone 
technically, Ossorio imbeds nails, stones, belts, 
rocks, shells and money in lava-like surfaces o 
indulges in orgies of flowing pigment; a certain 
lavish effectiveness is discernible, a theatricality 
such as you might find in department-storé 
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windows. (Parsons, Dec. 21-Jan. 9.) . . . Karen 
Greenberg: The tentativeness of these small 
figurative oils on paper is partly the result of 
their size, partly of the struggle to find the exact 
role for appearances in a self-conscious painterly 
style. (Phoenix, Jan. 1-14.) ... Bea Kettlewood: 
A young New Jersey schoolteacher paints a brisk 
realism, edging toward abstraction, that sacrifices 
color to the rhythmic exposition of form; a paint- 
ing of a lighthouse has a fresh quality but rushes 
the simplifying process. (Artzt, Jan. 14-24.) ... 
Arnold Hall: Gouache studies of leaves, plants, 
buds and lichens, painted with great detail on 
neutral backgrounds, make appealing decorative 
pieces—the antique flower print brought thorough- 
ly up to date. (Bodley, Jan. 5-23.) . . . Joyce 
Jones: Much of the picturesqueness of the famil- 
iar French fishing village is transcended in these 
paintings by a diluted Cubism, though the effect 
has not yet spread to her color. (Crespi, Jan. 4-15.) 
... Andy Warhol: As bright as the concoctions 
they illustrate, Warhol’s drawings for a perfectly 
useless recipe book are chic résumés of nineteenth- 
century “spots”; this delightfully graphic horse- 
play was aided by collaborator Suzie Frankfort. 
(Bodley, Dec. 1-25.) . . . John Myers: Portraits 
of Pius XII and Cardinal Spellman, painted with 
a realism usually reserved for corporation presi- 
dents, were—among three works available for 
review—accompanied by a not unattractive little 
landscape. (International, Jan. 3-17.) . . . Mal- 
colm McKesson: Landscapes in water color and 
oil, slight but never trivial, feature a nervously 
drawn Impressionism in which a pencil makes 
scratchy repairs of the dominant forms. (Bodley, 
Jan. 4-16.) ... David Renaker: A single paint- 
ing and photographs of work in transit indicated 
a taste for a fantastic art tending to superrealism, 
all precociously developed by a nineteen-year-old 
Californian whose talent, already informed by a 
vivid imagination, awaits more command of his 
technique. (Crespi, Jan. 18-29.) .. . Lilly Span- 
dorf: Viennese-born Miss Spandorf lives in 
London, from which she ventures forth quite 
frequently on extended trips to paint gouaches 
like these—mostly of Sicily and Italy—which 
capture the picturesque flavor of foreign places 
in crisply stylized detail. (Bodley, Jan. 25—Feb. 6.) 
... Tom Brown: Splattered surfaces are the 
backdrops for a series of metal reliefs, delicate 
little shapes which are soldered to rods or stuck 
in the ground like flags on a golf course. (Con- 
temporary Arts, Dec. 28-Jan. 15.) . . . Mark 
Freeman: Rome looms up from the shadows in 
illumined monochromes which reveal fragments 
of the architecture, high lights providing the basis 
for stylized detail; color lithos are also shown. 
(Artzt, Jan. 14-24.) . . . John Kazann: Turbu- 
lent Abstract Expressionist canvases depart from 
a figurative basis for a heavily varnished scene of 
inchoate, wriggling movements with thick, pic- 
tographic symbols superimposed on the fusing 
colors in a few works, (Phoenix, Jan. 15-28.) ... 
Pepe Romero: Abstractions whipped up from 
natural objects go on to assume the independent 
life of swirling patterns and frequently riotous 
color, furiously painted with a knife. (Hammer, 
Jan. 19-30.) . . . Hazel Slaughter: The artist 
modernizes her jungle scenes and fishing villages 
by faceting her otherwise representational forms. 
(Bodley, Jan. 5-23.) —S.T. 


Madeleine Gekiere, Erwin Wending: Gekiere’s 
works in black and colored ink are tightly in- 
voluted yet imaginative and clear; sometimes, in 
the manner of Klee, they show a spirit that is 
both playful and grim. The abstract format of 
Wending’s small oils, done in heavy impasto with 
Vivid colors, reveals an underlying structure drawn 
from observation of landscape. (Dorona, Dec. 16— 
Jan. 8.) ... Joseph Konzal: The smaller pieces 
in this exhibition of welded sculpture are com- 
posed of ready-made elements—screws, bolts, nails 
and hinges—arranged in vertical, three-dimensional 


grids. The larger pieces are of metal tubing and 
rods, the effect of which is a kind of lean, essen- 
tial Cubism. (Schaefer, Dec. 28-Jan. 16.) 
Joshua Epstein, E. B. Savage, Muriel Wal- 
coff: Epstein’s lively oil paintings combine the 
lightness of a sketch with a rich impasto, The 
human figure, in Walcoff’s studies, is anatomized 
Cubistically into planes, angles and cones. Savage 
paints outdoor scenes in a vein of Poetic Realism. 
(Arkep, Jan. 2-29.) . . . Rodolpho Mishaan 
Pinto: The abstractions of this first New York 
show fall into two groups: those with an over-all 
pattern of rectangles, and those organized around 
clusters of stylized shapes reminiscent of Pre- 
Columbian statuary. Both groups are somberly 
colored. (Sudamericana, Jan. 15-Feb. 4.) 
Lillian Paley: While romantic subjects are a 
constant quantity in this benefit exhibition, the 
handling varies from Poetic Realism to a Cubistic 
style in a light palette of blues, whites and pale 
yellows. (New School, Nov. 20—-Dec. 16.) . . . 
Sheryl Modell: This exhibit of rather formless 
oils is redeemed by several ink-and-wash drawings, 
the best of which, The Pigeons, captures the pro- 
saic intimacy of a familiar playground scene. 
(Kottler, Jan. 11-23.) . . . Saul Schary: This 
large retrospective includes paintings, drawings 
and a tapestry. The paintings vary in style from 
glamorous portraiture to swirling, violently colored 
free forms. Though smaller and more modest, the 
figure drawings are most convincing. (F.A.R., Jan. 
11-23.) . . . Ngoot Lee, Moura Chabor, Wil- 
liam Harris: Chabor shows pastels, oils and 
gouaches of dancing peasants and children at 
play. Lee’s pastels and inks are of animals and 
natural scenes. Harris shows collages which are 
really cut-out and assembled pictures and which, 
because of the sharp contrast between figure and 
ground, have an effect like that of a drawing. 
(Dorona, Nov. 18—Dec. 16.) —G.D. 





BOOKS continued from page 15 


has a few large color reproductions (faced by 
comments and, where the color plate is of a de- 
tail, a complete black-and-white photo) at the 
beginning of the volume, and hundreds of small 
black-and-white pictures scattered throughout the 
text. Eakins’ lovely but historically not very re- 
markable portrait of Miss Van Buren is repro- 
duced four times (if we include the book jacket). 
Rodin has only three photographs, whereas nearly 
everyone of the major painters who were his con- 
temporaries is represented with five or six times 
as many samples (altogether, sculpture here again, 
as in other art histories, receives stepchild treat- 
ment). In the Concise History, the majority of 
the illustrations in the text are full-page color 
pictures. An appendix covers the field chrono- 
logically in stamp-sized black-and-white illustra- 
tions, from a Gauguin of 1892 to an abstraction 
of 1959 by Tony Stubbing. 

To sum up: Neither book is a complete and 
perfect coverage of the field that each aims to 
survey. But, whatever its faults, the Concise His- 
tory is on a superior intellectual level. It appeals 
to readers who have already been exposed to 
modern art and the philosophies that go with it. 
Mainstreams addresses a much larger audience. 
Therefore its pose of objectivity is dangerous. 
The solid information stored up in the lengthy 
text (five or six times as long as the Concise His- 
tory) is lessened in educational value by the fact 
that the author’s bias does not reveal itself until 
the very last pages, and even there only to the 
initiated (though even a glance at the table of 
contents arouses the art historian’s suspicion). 
Whatever useful information (rather than uplift- 
ing enthusiasm) the beginner may be able to 
gather from the book, he might be warned that 
the work’s usefulness decreases the closer we 
come to the present day, because of the author’s 
evasion of the more recent aesthetic expression. 


Alfred Werner 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Athens, O.: Ultimate Concerns: Religious Prints and 
Drawings, Westminster Foundation at Ohio University, 
March 15-30. Open to all artists. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. 
Entry cards due March 1, work due March 7. Write: 
S. T. Niccolls, Director, Westminster Foundation, 18 
N. College, Athens, O. 


Brockton, Mass.: Brockton Art Association 3rd An- 
nual Winter Show, Feb. 20-March 12. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, water color, casein, pastel, drawings, 
graphics, sculpture, pottery, ceramics, jewelry, silver 
work. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 per entry. Entry cards and 
work due Feb. 13. Write: Robert Collins, Box 366, 
Bryantville, Mass. 


Champaign, IIl.: Newman Foundation 11th Annual 
Christocentric Arts Festival, University of Illinois, 
March 27-April 10. Open to all artists. Work must have 
religious theme. Media: painting, drawing, graphics, 
sculpture, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Work due 
March 2. Write: Rosemary Schuster, Newman Founda- 
tion, 604 East Armory Ave., Champaign, III. 


Clinton, N. J.: Hunterdon County Art Center 4th 
National Print Exhibition, March 13-April 24. Open to 
all artists. All print media except monotype. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry cards and work due Feb. 27. Write: 
Hunterdon County Art Center, Clinton, N. J. 


Gloucester, Mass.: American Religious Art Forum 
2nd “Face of Christ” Exhibition, Gloucester Art Gal- 
leries, April 11-May 7. Open to all artists. All media. 
Fee: $5. Entry cards and work due April 4. Write: 


Gloucester Art Institute, 22 Western Ave., Gloucester, 
Mass. 


Hartford, Conn.: Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts 50th Annual Exhibition. Avery Memorial Gal- 
leries, March 5-April 3. Media: oil, tempera, sculpture, 
graphics, drawings. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5 ($4 for black 
and white). Entry cards and work due Feb. 23. Write: 
L. J. Fusari, Sec’y., Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 


Jersey City, N. J.: Painters’ and Sculptors’ Society 
of New Jersey Annual Exhibition, Jersey City Museum, 
Feb. 29-March 26. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
water color, casein, graphics and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 
Fee: $5 ($2 returned if work is not accepted). Work 
due Jan. 28. Write: Francis Hulmes, 15 Park Ave., 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Muncie, Ind.: 6th Annual Drawing and Small Sculp- 
ture Competition, Ball State Teachers College, March 
1-31. $1,500 in awards. Fee: $2 (for 2 entries). Work 
due Feb. 10. Write: William Story, Art Gallery, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


New Canaan, Conn.: Silvermine Guild of Artists 
3rd Biennial National Print Exhibition, March 13-31. 
Open to all artists. Media: all print media except mono- 
type. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 a print, $1 each additional 
print. Write: Mrs. Ethel Margolies, Silvermine Guild 
of Artists, New Canaan, Conn. 


New York, N. Y.: City Center Gallery Monthly 
Juried Exhibitions. Open to all artists. Medium: oil. 
Prizes. Work for Feb. exhibition due Jan. 14-15. Write: 
Ruth Yates, Director, City Center Gallery, 58 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


John Gregory Award Competition, National Sculpture 
Society. Open to all sculptors under 45 who are citi- 
zens of U.S. Prize of $500 for work executed in the 
tradition of classic sculpture; portrait heads excluded. 
Photos due by Apr. 1. Write: National Sculpture 
Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Mademoiselle Magazine’s 6th Annual Art Contest. Open 
to women under 26. All media. Jury. Prizes. At least 
five samples of creative work due March 1. Write: 
Art Contest, Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


National Academy of Design 135th Annual Exhibition, 
Feb. 25-March 20. Media: oil and sculpture (by 
nonmembers and members), and water color, print, 
photographs of architecture and murals (by members 
only). Jury. Prizes totaling $12,000. Work due Feb. 11. 
Write: National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship of $1,500, to be awarded 
to an art student between 15 and 30 years old who is 
enrolled in any accredited art school in the United 
States. A representative body of work in one medium 
must be submitted for jury consideration. Entry blanks 
due March 25, work due April 1. Write: Vernon C. 
Porter, Director, National Academy of Design, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla.: Oklahoma Printmakery 
Society 2nd National Exhibition—Water Colors, Okly. 
homa Art Center, April 17-May 15. Open to ajj 
artists. Jury. Purchase prizes. Fee: $3. Entry cards due 
March 25, work due April 1. Write: Oklahoma Pript. 
makers’ Society, c/o Oklahoma City University, Okla. 
homa City 6, Okla. 


Pasadena, Calif.: Pasadena Art Museum 2nd Bien. 
nial Print Exhibition, Feb. 28-April 3. Open to al] 
artists. Media: all graphic media except monotype, 
Jury. Purchase prizes. Work due Jan. 28. Write: Pass. 
— Art Museum, 46 N. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Peoria, Ill.: Bradley University 8th Annual Print Ex. 
hibition, March 8-April 8. Open to all artists. Media: 
all print media except monotype. Jury. Purchase prizes, 
Fee: $3 for two prints. Entry cards due Feb. 23, work 
due Feb. 28. Write: Art Department, Bradley Univer. 
sity, Peoria, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: American Color Print Society 
21st Annual Exhibition, Print Club, March 7-25. Open 
to all artists. All color print media. Jury. Fee: $2.75, 
Entry cards and work due Feb. 16. Write: Katherine 
McCormick, 300 West Upsal St., Philadelphia 19, Pa, 


Philadelphia Sketch Club Annual Exhibition of Etch. 
ings, March 6-26. Open to all artists. Entry cards due 
Feb. 1, work due Feb. 8. Write: F. R. Ewing, Phila 
— Sketch Club, 235 S. Camac St., Philadelphia 
49 ee 


Rochester, N. Y.: Central Presbyterian Church of 
Rochester Religious Arts Festival, April 28-May 8. Open 
to all artists. Media: painting, drawing, print, enamel, 
mosaic, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Write: Carl F. W. 
Kaelber, 50 N. Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Calif.: California Society of Etchers 
45th Annual, California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
April 30-May 29. Open to all artists. Media: all 
print media except monotype. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 for 
nonmembers, $1 for members. Entry cards with fee due 
March 1, work due March 15. Write: Mrs. Miriam 
Beall, Sec’y, 700 Goettingen, San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Grace Cathedral 2nd Annual “Church Art Today” Ex- 
hibition, April 3-May 1. Open to all North American 
artists. Media: painting, sculpture, stained glass, mosaic, 
textile, metal craft. Jury. Prizes. Work due March 11 & 
12. Write: “Church Art Today,” Grace Cathedral, San 
Francisco 8, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash.: Northwest Printmakers’ 31st Inter- 
national Exhibition, Seattle Art Museum, Feb. 10- 
March 20. Open to American and foreign printmakers. 
Media: all fine print media, except monoprint. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $2 per artist. Entry cards and work due 
Jan. 20. Write: Sec’y., Seattle Art Museum, Volun- 
teer Park, Seattle 2, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass.: Springfield Art League Annual 
Spring Jury Exhibition, George Walter Vincent Smith 
Art Museum, April 3-May 1. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, water color, casein, pastel, gouache, print, 
drawing, sculpture. Prizes. Fee: $5 (for nonmembers). 
Entry cards and work due March 22. Write: Mrs. Muriel 
LaGasse, 463 Sunrise Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 


Washington, D. C.: Society of Washington Print- 
makers 23rd National Exhibition, U. S. National Mu- 
seum, Jan. 17-Feb. 7. Jury. Fee. Write: Prentiss Taylor, 
J-718 Arlington Towers, Arlington 9, Va. 


Washington Water Color Association 63rd Annual Na- 
tional Exhibition, National Museum, Feb. 14-March 3. 
Open to all artists. Media: water color, pastel, draw- 
ing, graphics. Prize jury. Fee for nonmembers: $3. En- 
try cards due Jan. 31, work due Feb. 6. Write: Dorothy 
Loomis, 2719 Colston Drive, Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


Wichita, Kans.: Wichita Art Association 15th Na- 
tional Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, April 16- 
May 21. Open to all American craftsmen. Media: 
silver, gold, glass, jewelry, ceramics, sculpture, mosaic, 
enamel, textile. Fee: $3. Work due March 19. Write: 
Maude G. Schollenberger, 401 North Belmont, Wichita, 
Kans. 


Wichita Falls, Texas: Midwestern University, Na 
tional Print Exhibition, University Art Department, 
March. Open to all artists. All print media. Purchase 
prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 22. Write: Art Depart 
ment, Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


REGIONAL 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: Hunter Gallery 1st Annual, 
March 6-30. Open to artists of Ky., Va., N. C., S.C, 
Ga., Ala., Miss., Tenn. Media: oil, tempera, water color, 
gouache, mixed. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 11. 
Write: George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art, 10 Bluf 
View, Chattanooga 3, Tenn. 
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Clinton, N. J.: Hunterdon County Art Center 7th 
Statewide Exhibition, June 5-July 5. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due May 15. Write: Hunterdon County 
Art Center, Clinton, N. J. 


Decatur, Ill.: Central Illinois Artists 16th Annual 
Exhibition, Decatur Art Center, Jan. 31-Feb. 28. Open 
to artists living within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: 
oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards and 
work due Jan. 14. Write: Decatur Art Center, 125 N. 
Pine St., Decatur, Ill. 


East Orange, N. J.: Art Centre of the Oranges 9th 
Annual State Exhibition, Mar. 6-19. Open to N. J. 
artists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 
per entry (limit of 2). Entry cards due Feb. 10, work 
due Feb. 13 & 14. Write: James F. White, 115 Halsted 
St., East Orange, N. J. 


Hazleton, Pa.: Hazleton Art League 7th Annual 
Regional Art Exhibit, March 7-25. Open to artists liv- 
ing within a 50-mile radius of Hazleton. A‘l media 
except sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work due Feb. 20 & 21. 
Write: Regional Art Exhibit, c/o Hazleton Art League, 
925 East Broad St., Hazleton, Pa. 


tington, N. Y.: Huntington Township Art 
— Sth Annual Long Island Show, Heckscher Mu- 
seum, March 13-April 3. Open to all residents of Long 
Island, including Queens and Brooklyn. Media: oil, 
water color, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Work due 
Feb. 26-28. Write: Huntington Township Art League, 
Box 391, Huntington, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Fla.: Associated Florida Sculptors, 
3rd Annual All-Florida Sculptors Exhibition, Jackson- 
ville Art Museum, Feb. 12-March 2. Open to Florida 
artists. Jury. Prizes. Write: Ralph N. Hurst, President, 
Associated Florida Sculptors, c/o Department of Arts 
Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Memphis, Tenn.: 5th Annual Mid-South Painting 
Exhibition, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, March 4-31. 
Open to artists now residing or having legal _resi- 
dence in Tenn., Ark., Miss. and in those parts of Mo., 
Ill, Ind., Ky., Ala. and La. encompassed within a radius 
of 250 air miles of Memphis. Media: all painting. Work 
must have been completed within past two years. Jury. 
Prizes. Work due Feb. 2. Write: Mrs. James McSpad- 
den, Secretary, Mid-South Exhibition of Paintings, 209 
Cherokee Drive, Memphis, Tenn. 


Montgomery, Ala.: Ist Dixie Annual, Montgomery 
Museum of Fine Arts, March 1-31. Media: drawings, 
prints, water color, gouache. Jury. Purchase awards. 
Fee: $1. Open to residents of Ala., Ga., La., Fla., 
Tenn., Miss., Ky., S. C., N. C., Va., Mo., Ark., Texas. 
Fee: $1. Work due Feb. 19. Write: Mrs. Celia Yeild- 
ing, 440 S. McDonough, Montgomery 4, Ala. 


New London, Conn.: 2nd Competitive All New 
England Drawing Exhibition, Lyman Allyn Museum, 
March 6-27. Open to New England-born artists or to 
those resident in New England at least two months a 
year. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $1 a drawing. Work due Feb. 
23-26. Write: M. Powell, Registrar, Lyman Allyn Mu- 
seum, New London, Conn. 


Norfolk, Va.: 15th Irene Leache Memorial Exhibit, 
Norfolk Museum, Jan. 31-Feb. 28. Open to Va.- or 
N. C.-born artists, present residents and members of 
the armed forces based in these states. All painting 
media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $1 an entry. Entry cards and 
work due Jan. 12. Write: Mrs. Louis I. Jaffe, Norfolk 
Museum, Norfolk 10, Va. 


Peoria, Ill.: Central Illinois Valley 10th Annual 
Exhibition, Peoria Art Center, April 3-30. Open to 
artists living 100 miles of Peoria. Media: oil, water 
color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards due March 20, 
work due March 25. Write: Peoria Art Center, Glen 
Oak Pavilion, Peoria. Ill. 


White Plains, N. Y.: Hudson Valley Art Associa- 
tion 32nd Annual Exhibition, Westchester County Cen- 
ter, May 1-8. Open to artists residing in Westchester 

unty. Media: oil, water color, drawing, sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes, Fee: $6. Entry cards and work due April 
26. Write: Cathy Altvater, Sec’y., 160-15 Powell’s Cove 
Blyd., Beechhurst 57, N. Y. 


Wichita, Kans.: 7th Air Capital Annual, Wichita 
Art Museum, March 13-April 13. Open to all Kansas 
artists. Media: painting, drawing, print, sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards and work due 
March 5. Write: Wichita Art Museum, 619 Stackman 
Drive, Wichita 3, Kans. 


Yonkers, N. Y.: Brook Artists Guild, 5th Annual 

Exhibition, Hudson River Museum, Feb. 7-29. Open to 

artists residing or teaching in Westchester County. 

Medium: oil. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 for 2 entries. Work 

= —? & 6. Write: Claire Sherr, 35 Byway, Harts- 
le, N. 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training in Fine and Commercial 

Art leading to B.F.A. degree. New dormitory 

center. Many University activities, and cul- 

tural and industrial advantages of St. Louis. 
Write for bulletins 


KENNETH A. HUDSON, Dean, 
Washington University, St. 


Colorado Springs, Cole. 
NORTO GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART) | 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 


Prospectus on request 





Room 20 
Louis 30, Mo. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST yao} 0) 335 55 SALISBURY STREET. WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 











New 12 Piece Imported 


CARVING TOOL SET 
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A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 













QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 











25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, NY. 
CIRCLE 5.6600 


The chisels, gouges and V tools in above illustrated 
set, have been especially selected for their useful- 
ness to the student in wood carving and sculpture, 
who desires a set of basic tools. 

This set of 12 tools, highly polished, with round 
hondiles attached, ground sharp—need only honing 
for lasting keen edges, supplied in an attractive 
and individual spaced carton. Compete Set Only 


This is an inexpensive set of 

high quality carving tools. s 
Order through your local school or Art Supply 
Dealer or Direct. 


FRANK MITTERMEIER 


Importer (Est. 1936) 
3577 E. Tremont Ave. New York 65, N. Y. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE 12 PAGE FOLDER 





“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free...on request. 
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Genuinz Dry PicMENTS FOR 
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COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
OXIDES 


~ | — Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperrze, Inc. 


| 205 Fulton Street New York City 





CERULEANS BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 
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45" yd. Duck Canvas $ 8.49 roll oS S age a 
52” x 6 yd. Duck " 995 “ | 
54” x 6 yd. Rough Cotton Canvas 9.95 “ | 
45" x 6 yd. Linen = Nw ” 3 | 
No. C.0.0.—ALLOW for Postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


A name that is your guarantee 
62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 


‘| 


of dependable service 
PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 





Packing ¢ Crating * Shipping * Moving ¢ Storage 
GRamercy 3-5310 











Standing Figure, 1953 
bronze 21” h 


GIACOMETTI 


sculpture 
paintings 


drawings 


January 12—February 6 


WORLD HOUSE 


GALLERIES 
987 Madison Avenue, New York 21 











CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, Dec. 15-Jan. 13: Roger 
Anliker; to Mar. 6: Permanent Collection 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART, Dec. 
29-Jan. 17: The Village Four; Jan. 19-Feb. 
7: Marguerite Evans Isaacs; Jan.-Feb.: The 
Fleischman Collection; Executive's Easel 


ALBION, MICH. 

STOCKWELL LIBRARY, Jan. 7-24: Prints; 
Primitive Art 

ATLANTA, GA. 

ART ASSOCIATION GALLERIES, Dec. 6- 
Jan. 31: Christmas Show 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM, Jan. 10-Feb. 7: New Images of 
Man; Jan. 5-Feb. 28: Modern Images of 
Man; Jan. 12-Feb. 28: Gozzoli to Homer, 
100 Drawings; Jan. 3-31: Rodin, Drawings 
BELOIT, WISC. 

SCHERMERHORN GALLERY, Dec. 22-Jan. 
14: Group; Jan. 16-Feb. 21: R. E. Marx 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, Dec. 6-Jan. 10: 
Palette Club, 7th Annual; Jan. 24-Feb. 20: 
Galluci, Peirce, Ward 

BOSTON, MASS. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Jan. 4-20: Mary Ogden 
Abbott, sculpture 

KANEGIS, Jan. 10-31: Panos Ghikas 
MIRSKI, Jan. 8-Feb. 2: Herbert Fink 
MUSEUM, Jan. 5-31: Buddhist Sculpture 
BRUNSWICK, GERMANY 
HAUS SALVE HOSPES, Jan. 
Kokoschka 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT, Jan. 6-Feb. 14: Hanley Collec- 
tion of Drawings 

BURLINGTON, VT. 

FLEMING MUSEUM, Jan. 8-Mar.: Pioneers 
in Modern Painting 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INSTITUTE to Jan. 10: Two Centuries 
of American Art; Dec. 2-Jan. 31: 63rd 
American Exhibition 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MUSEUM, Nov. 1-Jan. 


10-Feb. 21: 


15: Greer French 


Collection; Sloniker Collection of 20th 
Century Religious Prints; Contemporary 
Prints 


CLINTON, N. Y. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, Jan. 4-Feb. 21: 19th 
Century American Paintings from the 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Collection 
COLOGNE, GERMANY 
WALLRAF-RICHARTZ MUSEUM, Jan. 30- 
Mar. 19: Jean Lurcat, tapestries, drawings 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ART CENTER, Dec. 20-Jan. 31: Mark 
Tobey Retrospective 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

MUSEUM, Jan. 3-24: John Grillo; Jan. 7- 
Feb. 1: Association of Women Artists 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

MUSEUM FOR CONTEMPORARY ARTS, Dec. 
16-Jan. 11: Dallas Collects 

MUSEUM, Jan. 17-Feb. 14: 10th Annual 
Southwest Print and Drawing Exhibition 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, Jan. 10-31: 
Great Ideas of Western Man. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, Jon. 9-Feb. 14: Ulfert 


Wilkie, Artist as Collector; Jan. 6-31: Jack 
Cushen 

DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 27: Structure 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, Jan. 5-24: Major Work in a 
Minor Scale 
DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 
KUNSTHALLE, Jan.-Feb.: 
From the East 

EUGENE, ORE. 

MUSEUM, Jan. 5-24: Trustee’s Choice 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 

DEPAUW UNIVERSITY ART CENTER, Jan. 
10-Feb. 5: Edmund Schildknecht 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF N. C., Jan. 10-30: Contemporary Col- 
lege Show; Robert Warrens 
GREENSBURG, PA. 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY MUSEUM, Dec. 
16-Jan. 31: Madonnas and Saints 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY MUSEUM, Jan. 1- 
31: Birds by Emerson Tuttle 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, Dec. 1-Feb. 7: 
17th & 18th Century Drawings and Water 
Colors 

HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 

HOFSTRA, from Jan. 4: Primitive Art; Jan. 
18-29: Long Island Artists’ 11th Annual 
HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 
HECKSCHER MUSEUM, Dec. 
Restored Paintings 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JOHN HERRON MUSEUM, Jon. 3-31: Con- 
temporary American Sculpture 

ITHACA, N. Y. 

ANDREW DICKSON WHITE MUSEUM, Jan. 


German Artists 


13-Jan. 13: 


15-Feb. 7: Early Drawings by Toulouse. 
Lautrec 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

MUSEUM, Jan. 23-Feb. 15: Stone Rubbings 
from Angkor Wat 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

WM. ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY, Dec. 
20-Jan. 31: Sculpture in Our Time, Hirsh. 
horn Collection; to Jan. 17: Prints ond 
drawings presented in memory of Cup 
Valentin by Mrs. Jane Wade Rosenberg 
KREFELD, GERMANY 

MUSEUM HAUS LANGE, Jan.-Feb.: Hein. 
rich Campendonk 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

ART CENTER, Dec. 16-Jan. 24: Dan Dickey; 
Jan. 27-Feb. 21: Donald Borthwick 
LINCOLN, NEB. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Jan. 3.3}, 
Contemporary Relief Prints 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS, Jan.: 19th & 20th Century 
British and French 

PARIS GALLERY, Dec. 11-Jan. 16: Litho- 
graphs of the Ecole de Paris 
WADDINGTON, Jan.: Minna Citron f 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, to Jan. 31: Primitive Art; Jon, | 
10-31: Edgar Ewing; Irene Koch; Fowler, | 
Gummels 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Dec. 28-Jan. 26: Print. 
makers Society 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

COUNTY MUSEUM, Jan.: Craftsmanship 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, Jan. 26-Feb, 
14: Australian Paintings; Biennial Acquisi- 


tions 
ESTHER ROBLES GALLERY, Jan, 4-16: Bet- 


Collection; Master Drawings and Recent 
Acquisitions in Graphics; Jan. 24-Mar. 6: 
Spanish Masters; Spanish Print Masters 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ART CENTER ASSOCIATION, Jan. 4-22: 
A. Troutman; Jan. 25-Feb. 12: D. Dodge 
SPEED MUSEUM, Jan. 3-31: Seymour Lip- 
ton; Jan. 4-24: Barye; Jan. 5-31: Engrav- 
ings of Pieter Brueghel The Elder 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
STATE ART DEPARTMENT, Jan. 4-22: Wil- 
liam Parker; Jan. 8-26: Ecole De Paris 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
ART CENTER, Dec. 22-Jan. 24: Impressions! 
Prints; Jan. 14-Feb. 5: Forms from Israel; 
Jan. 28-Feb. 28: Joseph Friebert 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Jan. 6-Feb. 7: Lyonel 
Feininger; Jan. 20-Feb. 
at Mid-Centur: 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dec. 8-Feb. 
3: William Blake; Jan. 6-Feb. 3: Collectors’ 
2nd Annual: Jan. 4-Feb. 8: Pau! Klee 
WALKER ART CENTER, Jan. 3-Feb. 7: Doro- | 
thy Berge, sculpture; Tony Urquart; Jan. i 
10-Feb. 7: John Rood Collection | 
) 
* 


14: Form Givers 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 13-Jan. 10: Audubon Prints; 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, sculpture; Jan. 17- 
Feb. 21: The American Line; Dec. 13-Feb. 
10: Permanent Collection f 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

MUSEUM, Jan. 19-Feb.: A Century of the | 
Collecting of European Masters in C 


MUNICH, GERMANY 
GALERIE WOLFGANG GURLITT, Jan. 14- 
Feb. 4: Laffont 


NEWARK, N. J. 

MUSEUM, through the Spring: 19th Cen- 
tury New Jersey Paintings; 50 Years: of 
Collecting 

NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 3 
MUSEUM, Jan. 8-29: Religious Subjects in 
Modern Graphic Arts 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. . 
YALE UNIVERSITY, Dec. 10-Jan. 10: Anni 
Albers 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
LYMAN ALLYN MUSEUM, Jan. 10-Feb. 7: 
Art of the Middle Ages; Hugh Townley 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 15-Jan. 12: Michael Ponce 
de Leon, prints; Robert McFarland, sculp- 
ture; East Bay Artists Association; Jan. 
16-Feb. 10: California Painters Annual 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO Z 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA, Dec. 
13-Jan. 15: Religious Subjects in lern 
Graphic Arts 

PARIS, FRANCE 

GALERIE DE FRANCE, Jan.: Henri Nouveou 
GALERIE IRIS CLERT, Jan.: Poncet 


PASADENA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 15-Jan. 24: S. Clayberger 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, Jan. 22: 
Feb. 28: 155th Annual 

ART ALLIANCE, Jan. 5-27: Group; Jan. 6 
31: Lawrence Calcagno; Jan. 8-31: 3 Man 
Woodcarving Show; Jan. 28-Feb. 21: Artist- 
Writers; Young Illustrators; Kenneth Evett; 
Jan. 1-24: Edmond Casarella, prints; leo 
Lionni, graphic design, painting 

CARL SCHURZ FOUNDATION, Dec. 31-Feb. 
15: Carl May 

MUSEUM, Dec. 17-Feb. 14: Courbet Loon 
Exhibition 


tina Brendel SAN FRA! 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Dec. 10-Jon, | PALACE. © 
10: Recent Acquisitions; Willetts J. Hole som, 7 
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VANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, Dec. 
anode Betty Parsons Presents 
THE PRINT CLUB, Jan.: Lithograph Annual 
WOODMERE ART GALLERY, Jan. 3-24: 20 
Years of Woodmere Purchases; Charles K. 
Smith Collection 


30-Jan. 10: 
11-Feb. 14: 
17-Feb. 21: 


BURGH, PA. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, Nov. 
th Century Drawings; Jan. 
John Lucas mezzotints; Jan. 
Roger Anliker 
poRT ID, ME. 
oO to May: Maine Sculptors 
ND, ORE. 
roa Jan. 6-Feb. 1: Jan Cox 
INCETON, N. J. 
aUSEUM, Jon. 6-31: 
E, R. |. 
a. 2-10: English Water Colors 
ond Drawings 
IND, CALIF. 
ART MM OMER GALLERY, Jan. 7-26: Western 
Artists —_ 
D le ; 
AEH SOCIATION, Jan, 10-31: Whitney 
Annual 
RD, ILL. 
aoe OKFORD COLLEGES, Jan. 4-22: Stu- 
dent Show; Jan. 23-Feb. 19: Faculty Art 
N. M. 
Nien. 2-Feb. 2: Andrew Dasburg; 
Peter Moran Collection 


st. LOUIS, MO. ; 
CITY ART MUSEUM, Jan. 7-31: Group Eight 


. PAUL, MINN. 
$r PSCIENCE MUSEUM, Jan. 1-24: Seth 
Eastman 

DIEGO, CALIF. 
one ARTS GALLERY, Dec. 4-Jan. 10: Pa- 
cific Coast Biennial; Messinger Print Col- 
lection; Dec. 11-Jan. 10: Indian Miniatures 

FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SNACE. OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
Jon. 9-Feb. 7; International Graphic Arts 
from Jan. 23: Invitational: M. Peterson 
DE YOUNG MUSEUM, Dec. 18-Jan. 17: Art 
Association Annual; from Jan. 19: Frank 
Lobdell 

JOSE, CALIF. 
sOSICRUSCIAN EGYPTIAN ORIENTAL MU- 
SEUM, Jan. 17-Feb. 7: Unguarded Moment 


SAN MARINO, CALIF. 7 
HUNTINGTON LIBRARY, to Feb.: Drawings 
from the Davis Collection 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. ie 
MUSEUM, Dec. 4-Jan. 10: Biennial Acquisi- 
tions; to Jan. 15: Contemporary French 
Tapestries; Jan. 1-31: Streeter Blair; Jan. 
15-Feb, 5: Private World of Picasso 


SAVANNAH, GA. : 
TELFAIR ACADEMY, Jan. 15-Feb. 7: Eskimo 
Art 

SCRANTON, PA. ; 
EVERHART MUSEUM, Jan. 1-31: National 
Association of Women Artists 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

FRYE MUSEUM, Jan. 5-Feb. 7: Puget Sound 
Area Exhibition 

ART MUSEUM, Jan. 6-Feb. 8: 1959 Acces- 
sions: 19th Century Paintings 

SELIGMAN GALLERY, Jan.: Herbert Siebner 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

ART CENTER, Dec. 29-Jan. 24: George 
Binet; Four Centuries of French Prints 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
MUSEUM, Jan. 8-28: 


American Art 


Post-War Italian 


¢ Painters 


STANFORD, CALIF. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Jan. 
Northwest Painters Today 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Jan. 3-Feb. 1: 
Schulman Collection of American Painting 
EVERSON MUSEUM, Jan. 14-Feb. 17: Con- 
temporary American Water Colors and 
Drawings 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

MUSEUM, Jan. 10-Feb. 7: C. F. Gunther 
TULSA, OKLA. 

PHILBROOK ART CENTER, Jan.: German 
Graphic Art; Cross Currents in American 
3 University Art Faculty Exhibition 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

BARNETT ADEN GALLERY, through Jan.: 

James L. Wells; Selma Burke 

CORCORAN, Jan. 15-Feb. 28: Edith Gregor 

Halpert Collection 

JEFFERSON PLACE GALLERY, Jan. 5-23: 
Noland, sculpture; Jan. 26-Feb. 

13: Jean Clad 

PHILLIPS GALLERY, Jan. 19-Feb. 9: Root 

rallection of 20th Century American 

ing 

NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS, 

Dec. 12-Jan. 17: Norwegian Tapestries 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Jan. 10-Feb. 21: Jap- 

anese Burial Mound Figures 

WEST GROVE, PA. 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Dec. 6-Jan. 29: 

Gina Plunguian 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

NORTON GALLERY, Jan. 6-31: Ingram Col- 

ection of Old Master Drawings; Jan. 17- 

29: Elaine Weinstein 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

SOCIETY OF THE FINE ARTS, Jan. 9-Feb. 


oon Anniversary of the Independents 


NEW YORK CITY 


Museums: 


17-Feb. 7: 





BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), Jan. 26-Mar. 





13: Brooklyn-Long Island Artists; from 
Mid-Jan.: 


Museum Art School Fulbright 
Winners 


COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), Dec. 18- 
Jan. 16: Photographic Exhibit; Jan. 29- 
Feb. 19: Artist Craftsmen Annual 
CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53), Jan. 
8-Feb. 14: Visual Communication in Crafts 
GUGGENHEIM (1071 5th at 88), Jan.-Feb.: 
Museum Collection 

JEWISH (1109 5th at 92), Dec. 13-Jan. 10: 
Prints from the Museum’s Collection 
METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), to Jan. 31: 
Ancient Art in New York Private Collec- 
tions; An Aristocracy of Robes 

MODERN ART (11 W. 53), Dec. 3-Jan. 31: 
Recent Acquisitions; Dec. 16-Feb. 14: 16 
Americans 

MORGAN LIBRARY (29 E. 36), Dec. 15- 
Feb. 27: Two Thousand Years of the Bible 
MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF N. Y. (5th at 
103), Jan. 7-31: Robert Freiman 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN (1083 
5th), Jan. 21-Feb. 7: Audubon Artists’ 18th 
Annual 

N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY (5th at 42), Nov. 
4-Feb. 15: Modern Japanese Prints 
PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), to Feb. 7: 
The Art of Lake Sentani 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr.), Jan. 3-24: 
Woodstock Artists’ Association 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES (75 Stuyvesant Pl.), Jan. 10- 
Feb. 14: Louis Bouche; Albert Christ-Janer 
WHITNEY (22 W. 54), Dec. 9-Jan. 31: An- 


nual 


Galleries: 


A.C.A. (63 E. 57), Dec. 28-Jan. 16: An- 
thony Toney; Jan. 18-Feb. 6: Nat Werner 
ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), Dec. 29-Jan. 16: 
Jack Levine; Jan. 18-Feb. 6: Bruce Conner 
ANGELESKI (1044 Mad. at 79), Jan. 2-16: 
Jules Maidoff; Jan. 18-31: Richard Spyer 
AREA (80 E. 10), Jan. 8-28: Emily Mason 
ARGENT (236 E. 60), Jan. 4-23: Executive 
Board Exhibition; Jan. 25-Feb. 13: New 
Members 
ARKEP (171 W. 29), Jan. 2-31: E. Savage, 
J. Epstein, M. Walcoff 
ARTS CENTER (545 6th at 15), Jan. 1-31: 
Gallery Group 
ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15), Jan. 1- 
31: Gallery Group 
ARTISTES DE FRANCE (903 Mad. at 73), 
Jan. 4-19: Leppien; to Jan. 30: Group 
ARTISTS’ (851 Lex. at 64), Dec. 19-Jan. 7: 
Akiba Emanuel; Jan. 9-25: New Talent; 
Jan. 30-Feb. 25: Boehler Retrospective 
ARTZT (142 W. 57), Dec. 28-Jan. 12: Mark 
Freeman; Jan. 18-28: Invitation Group; 
Jan, 14-24: Bea Kettlewood; Jan. 28-Feb. 
16: Gallery Artists; Dec. 28-Jan. 16: Mod- 
ern Masters, water colors 
ASIA HOUSE (112 E. 64), Jan. 5-Feb. 14: 
Asian Art in American Collections 
BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Jan. 4-30: 
Marsden Hartley 
BARONE (1018 Mad. at 79), Jan. 6-30: 
Geoffrey Holder 
BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), Jan. 9- 
23: Lucille Wallenrod 
BAYER (51 E. 80), Jan. 12-Feb. 28: Ger- 
man Expressionism 
BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), Jan. 12-Feb. 1: 
Reginald Rowe 
BODLEY (223 E. 60), Jan. 4-16: R. K. 
Osborn; M. McKesson; Jan. 5-23: H. 
Slaughter; Jan. 18-30: A. Hall; M. Ernst, 
arr. collages; Jan. 25-Feb. 6: L. Span- 
lo 
BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), Dec. 15- 
Jan. 9: German Expressionism; Jan. 12-30: 
David Lund 
BRATA (89 E. 10), Dec. 10-Jan. 8: Group; 
Jan. 8-25: W. Creston, J. Krushenick 
BROOKLYN ARTS (141 Montague St.), Jan. 
17-Feb. 6: Tortora, Dwyer; Group 
BURR (115 W. 55), Jan. 3-16: Gotham 
Painters; Jan. 17-30: E. Rungius Fulda, 
Olympio Brindesi 
CAMINO (92 E. 10), Jan. 8-28: Works of 
One Color 
CARAVAN (132 E. 65), Jan. 3-23; Vincent 
Majchrzak 
CARMEL (82 E. 10), Jan. 8-27: Mary Sin- 
clair; Jan. 29-Feb. 22: Dorothy Tabak 
CARUS (243 E. 82), Jan. 16-30: Sylvia 


Davis, Kenneth Higgins 
CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Jan. 11-Feb. 6: 


Group 

CASTELLI (4 E. 77), Jan. 5-23: William 
Giles; Jan. 26-Feb. 13: Norman Bluhm 
CHASE (31 E. 64), Jan. 18-30: H. Lem- 


priere 
(49 W. 53), 


COLLECTORS’ 

Wally Pegler 

COMERFORD (117 E. 57), Jan.: Kuniyoshi 
CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. at 77), Dec. 
7-26: Lorrie Goulet 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Dec. 
28-Jan. 15: Tom Brown; Jan. 18-Feb. 5: 
Hollis Holbrook 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), Jan. 4-15: 
Jones; Jan. 18-29: David Renaker 
D’ARCY (19 E. 76), through Jan.: Ancient 
Sculpture from Three Continents 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), Jan. 5-23: Contem- 
porary American Drawing; Jan. 26-Feb. 
13: Seymour Remenick 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Dec. 21-Jan. 9: 
Felipe Vallejo, Guillermo Heiter 

DEITSCH (1018 Mad. at 79), Jan. 5-30: Im- 
portant Print Acquisitions 

DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), through 
Jan.: Small Treasures of Ancient Egypt 
DELANCEY ST. MUSEUM (148 Delancey 
St.), from Jan. 18: Jay Milder; from Jan. 


Jan. 4-16: 


Joyce 


19: Lester Johnson 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), Jan. 5-30: Robert 
Goodnough 

DONNELL LIBRARY (20 W. 53), Jan. 4-29: 
Brooklyn Society of Artists 

DORONA (601 Mad. at 57), Dec. 16-Jan. 
8: Madeleine Gekiere, Erwin Wending 
DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Dec. 29-Jan. 30: 
New Acquisitions 

DUNCAN (90 Park), to Jan. 10: Group; 
Dec. 14-Jan. 10: H. Cushman, N. T. Sher- 
man; Jan. 19-Feb. 1: St. Cyr, R. Allaurd 
DUO (1204 Lex. at 82), Dec. 14-Jan. 17: 
5 Man Show 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Jan. 5-30: Land- 
scapes—1500-1960 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Dec. 15-Jan. 15: The 
Madonna in Glory—Titian 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Jan. 4-16: 
Yvonne Backus; Jan. 18-30: Puryear Mims 
EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Jan. 5-26: Herbert 
Ferber, paintings 

F.A.R. (746 Mad. at 65), Jan. 11-23: Saul 
Schary 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), Jan.: European 
and American Contemporaries 
FEINGARTEN (1018 Mad. at 78), Dec. 9- 
Jan. 9: Group; Jan. 13-30: Guerreschi 
FINDLAY (11 E. 57), through Jan.: French 
Contemporaries 

FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), Jan. 
5-23: Hans Moller 

FLEISCHMAN (84 E. 10), Dec. 27-Jan. 13: 
Robert Bek-Gran, Nathan Raisen; Jan. 14- 
31: Jeannette Goldstone 

FRENCH & CO. (978 Mad. at 76), Jan. 
6-Feb. 6: Adolph Gottlieb 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Jan. 11-Feb. 13: Leyden 
FRUMKIN (32 E. 57), Jan.: Gallery Group 
FURMAN (46 E. 80), Jan.: New Acquisi- 
tions, Pre-Columbian and African 

G GALLERY (200 E. 59), Jan. 5-30: Roger 
Prince, sculpture 

GALLERY 28 (28 E. 72), Jan.: Acquisitions 
GIMBELS (6th at 32), Jan. 8-22: Gladys 
Gross 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Jan. 5-30: 
James Suzuki 

GRAND CENTRAL (40 Vanderbilt at 43), 
Jan. 19-31: Peter Hayward 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 Mad. 
at 79), Jan. 12-Feb. 4: Lamar Dodd 
GREAT JONES (5 Great Jones St.), Dec. 
22-Jan. 10: Sculptors’ Drawings; Jan. 12- 
31: lan Pinkerson 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), Jan. 5-16: Recent 
Acquisitions; Jan. 19-30: Pepe Romero 
HARRISON BLUM (675 Mad. at 61), Jan. 
11-30: Sara Provan 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), through Jan.: Master 
Drawings and Water Colors 

HELLER (63 E. 57), Jan. 12-30: Vasilieff 
HERBERT (14 E. 69), Jan. 6-Feb. 6: Louise 
Nevelson 

HICKS STREET (48 Hicks St.), Jan. 5-23: 
Brooklyn Museum Art School Faculty 
HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), Jan. 4-30: 
Robert Henri, portraits 

HUTTON (41 E. 57), through Jan.: 20th 
a Painters; Jan. 26-Feb. 20: Oskar 


Mo 

IBM GALLERY OF ARTS & SCIENCES (16 
E. 57), Jan. 4-23: The Decisive Moment 
IMAGE (100 E. 10), Jan.: Gary Winograd, 
photographs 

INTERNATIONAL (55 W. 56), Jan. 3-17: 
John Myers; Jan. 18-29: Group 
INTERNATIONALE (1095 Mad. at 82), Dec. 


28-Jan. 14: Charles Aiken; Jan. 15-30: 
Eaf Laine 
ISAACSON (22 E. 66), Dec. 15-Jan. 9: 


Yasuhide Kobashi, sculpture; Group; Jan. 
12-Feb. 6: Robert Banks 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), Jan. 5-30: Alfred 
Leslie; John Chamberiain, sculpture 
JAMES (70 E. 12), Jan. 8-28: Robert 
Lahotan; Jan, 29-Feb. 18: Arthur Lieneck 
JANIS (15 E. 57), Dec. 28-Jan. 26: Philip 
Guston 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Jan. 4-23: Gallery 
Group; Jan. 25-Feb. 13: Pierre Lelong 
KENNEDY (13 E. 58), from Jan. 16: Con- 
stance Richardson 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), Jan. 4-30: Umberto 
Mastroianni 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Jan. 11-Feb. 6: 
Juan Gris, drawings; Jacques Lipchitz 
KOOTZ (655 Mad. at 60), through Jan.: 
Hans Hofmann 
KOTTLER (3 E. 65), 11-23: Sheryl 


Modell 

KRASNER (1061 Mad. at 81), Jan. 4-16: 
Taro Yamamoto; Jan. 18-Feb. 6: Karl 
Fortess 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), Jan. 11-30: 
Henry Schnakenberg 

LANDRY (712 5th at 56), Jan. 4-30: An- 
tonio Triano 

LOEB (12 E. 57), Jan.: The School of Paris 
LOVISCO (167 E. 37), Jan. 11-30: Dorothy 
Cohen 

MARCH (95 E. 10), Jan. 8-28: New Mem- 
bers Show; Jan. 29-Feb. 18: Joan Mathews 
MARINO (46 W. 56), Dec. 22-Feb. 7: 
Jerald Andrea 

MAYER (762 Mad. at 65), Jan. 5-23: Ronald 
Stein; Jan. 26-Feb. 13: Fritz Bultman 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), Tetsuro Sawada 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Jan. 5-30: The 
Ton-Fan Group 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), Jan. 5-23: Henry 
Koerner 

MILCH (21 E. 67), Jan. 4-16: Group; Jan. 
18-Feb. 6: Elmer L. MaCrae 

MILLS COLLEGE (66 5th at 13), Jan. 11- 
Feb. 11: Leo Garel 

MOND ‘ART (719 Lex. at 58), Jan. 1-30: 
Gallery Group 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Jan. 9-23: 
Group; Jan. 25-Feb. 13: Gallery Artists 
NESSLER (718 Mad. at 64), Jan. 4-23: 


Jan. 








William Cecil; Jan. 25-Feb. 13: Carol Cook 
Smith 

NEW (50 E. 78), through Jan.: European 
and American Paintings 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lex. at 81), Jan. 
18-Feb. 20: Klee, drawings and water 
colors 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Jan.: Paintings 
from the Gallery’s Collection 
NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), Jan. 5-26: 
Henry Niese; Jan. 28-Feb. 21: Robert 
Kabak 

NORDNESS (831 Mad. at 69), Jan. 4-23: 
Fine Arts in Living; Jan. 26-Feb. 13: 
Karl Zerbe 

PADAWER (112 4th at 12), through Jan.: 
19th Century Landscape Paintings 
PANORAS (62 W. 56), Dec. 28-Jan. 9: 
Lorraine Bolton; Jan. 11-23: Mychajlo 
Moroz; Jan. 25-Feb. 6: Margarita Gibbons 
PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), Dec. 3-9: Art 
and Object; Jan. 19-Feb. 6: Sam Wiener 
PARSONS (15 E. 57), Dec. 21-Jan. 9: 
Paintings for Limited Space; Jan. 11-30: 
Jack Youngerman 

PEN AND BRUSH CLUB (16 E. 10), Jan. 
10-23: National League of American Pen 
Women 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Dec. 14-Jan. 
16: Medardo Rosso; Jan. 17-Feb. 13: Reva 
PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Jan. 12-Feb. 20: 
Major Recent Acquisitions 

PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), Jan. 1-14: Karen 
Greenberg; Jan. 15-28: Kazann; Jan. 22- 
Feb. 4: A. Du Charme, E. Miller, W. Pelii- 
cone 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Jan. 2-15: 
Richard Ahntholz; Jan. 16-30: Hilda Ward 
POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Dec. 14-Jan. 16: 
Robert Natkin; Jaa. 18-Feb. 6: Al Held 
PORTRAITS INC. (136 E. 57), Contem- 
porary Portraits 


REHN (683 5th at 54), Jan. 4-23: Chinese 
Ink Drawings by Reginald Marsh 
REUBEN (61 4th at 9), Jan. 8-11 at 8:30: 
Happenings by Grooms, Kaprow, Whit- 
man; Jan. 9-28: Red Grooms 

RILEY (24 E. 67), Jan. 12-23: Salik; Dec. 
22-Jan. 9: Robert Bucker; Jan. 25-Feb. 13: 
The Cat in Art 

ROCKO 


(925 Mad. at 74), Jan. 4-27: 
Rudolf Baranik 
ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Dec. 7-Jan. 9: 


Group; Jan. 11-Feb. 6: Hamiiton Fraser 
SAGITTARIUS (777 Mad. at 67), Jan. 4- 
16: Charles Sorel; Jan. 18-30: Mario Russo 
SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Dec. 15-Jan. 9: 
Andre Masson; Jan. 12-Feb. 13: Leger-La 
Ville; Picasso, recent lithographs 

ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), Dec. 14-Jan. 16: 
Kaethe Kollwitz, sculpture 


SALPETER (42 E. 57), Jan. 11-30: Mel 
Silverman 
SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Dec. 28-Jan. 16: 


Joseph Konzal 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Jan.1-30: Modern 
French Painting 

SCHWEIIZER (205 E. 54), Jan. 4-31: Stiil 
Life and Trompe |'oeil 

SECTION ELEVEN (11 E. 57), Dec. 29-Jan. 
16: A. Martin; Jan. 19-Feb. o: W. Putnam 
SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Jan. 2-31: Style 
Regions of African Art 

SEIFERHELD (1175 Park), Jan.: French and 
Italian Master Drawings 

SELECTED ARTISTS GALLERIES (903 Mad. 
at 72), Jan. 5-23: Lily Harmon 
SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), Jan. 9-23: Pat 
Trivigno 

SLATKIN (115 E. 92), Dec. 6-Jan. 30: The 
Artist as Draughtsman 

STABLE (924 sth at 58), Dec. 15-Jan. 15: 
11 Younger American Artists; Jan. 12-Feb. 
3: George Ortman 

STAEMPFLI (47 E. 77), Jan. 5-23: Elmer 
Bischoff; Jan. 26-Feb. 13: Jean Tinguely 
STUTTMAN (13 E. 75), Jan. 9-Feb. 5: Joop 
Sanders 


SUDAMERICANA (10 E. 8), Jan. 15-Feb. 
3: Mishaan-Pinto 
TANAGER (90 E. 10), Jan. 8-29: John 


Grillo 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), through Jan.: The 
Radiant Hidden 

TOZZI (137 E. 57), Medieval Art 

TRABIA (14 E. 95), Dec. 22-Jan. 9: Loren- 
zo Di Credi 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove St.), Jan. 
4-21: Mid-Season Oil Exhibition; Jan. 25- 
Feb. 11: Mid-Season Sculpture, Drawing 
and Graphics 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Jan. 5-30: Dan Rice 
WALKER (117 E. 57), Jan.: European and 
American Paintings 

WARREN (867 Mad. at 72), Jan.: American 
and European Paintings 

WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving PI.), 
Jan, 4-23: Gallery Group; Jan. 25-Feb. 
13: Marvin Cherney 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Dec. 15-Jan. 9: Roland 
Wise; Jan. 12-30: Mortimer Laughlin 
WIDDIFIELD (818 Mad. at 68), Jan. 12- 
Feb. 6: Ilse Getz 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Jan. 13-Feb. 13: 
Dong Kingman 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Jan. 5-30: Gallery 
Group 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), Jan.: 
Walter Chappell, Nathan Lyons, photo- 
graphic images 

WOMEN’S CITY CLUB (277 Park Ave. at 
47), Jan. 4-Feb. 12: Esther Rolick 
WORKSHOP (332 E. 51), Dec. 15-Jan. 9: 
Miniatures ‘59 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), Dec. 8- 
Jan. 9: 20th Century drawings, water 
colors and collages; Dec. 15-Jan. 9: Albert 
Chubac; Jan. 12-30: Moyano; Jan. 12-Feb. 
6: Alberto Giacometti 

ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), Jan. 4-30: William 
Calfee, Richard Boyce, Edward Renouf 


YARNALL 
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WAITING CLOWN YARNALL 


PIETRANTONI( 


26 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE: PIETROGAL NEW YORK 
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